











HE all-out effort for victory necessitated many changes 

in standards of materials, eliminated new designs and 

restricted our lines to a short range of standard numbers. 

We were proud to share in such a vast program, and we 

AA thank our many customers for their fine spirit of cooperation 

© © with which they received our efforts to give them the best 
equipment possible under wartime restrictions. 


Now that Victory is ours we pledge anew Rawlings Quality 
policy, for eternal vigilance has been synonymous with the 
Rawlings trademark since 1898. Our engineering depart- 
age and manufacturing facilities are keyed to a new high 
‘ to maintain Rawlings Quality and give you new and original 
designs just as quickly as the return of prewar materials and 
skilled manpower permit. 


Specify Rawlings for 1946 and you specify 
the finest in the field! 


’ MANUFACTURING CO. 


ST. LOUIS + MISSOURI 





The nearest thing to a “fumble-proof”’ ball 


SPALDING'S famous DL 


@ All the skull practice in the world 
goes for nothing if a “slippery” ball 
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breaks up plays before they get started. 

“Butterfingering” will never be elim- 
inated from the game, but it CAN be 
reduced to a minimum by using Spald- 
ing’s DL. Its “suction-grip” pebbled- 
grain leather and uniform seams give 
your players shooting confidence! 

The DL has no dead spots... no lacing 
to cause bad bounces... and it’s lock- 
stitched throughout. In your next game, 
start your first string off with a first- 
string ball...the Spalding DL! 


A. G SPALDING @ BROS. 
Division of Spalding Sales Corporation 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


Spalding Sets The 4 Pace in Sports 
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Send us ALL your football equipment for RECONDITIONING 
You ll be delighted with the “miracles” we can do! 
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¥. 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. 





You'll have grand looking equipment next season if you send us all your foot- 
ball gear . . . from head to foot . . . for reconditioning. And the equipment will 
be good for many more seasons, too. We clean it — sterilize it — repair it — 
and replace parts where necessary. We ship it prepaid in sealed mothproof 
containers .. . all ready to issue for next season. (We will recondition only such 
of your equipment as we believe will warrant the cost.) We have an organiza- 
tion of skilled specialists doing the finest reconditioning work for leading 
schools, colleges, army and navy posts. 


WRITE US FOR SHIPPING BAGS AND SHIPPING INSTRUCTIONS 


“If it’s from Raleigh, it’s Right!’ 
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Your Key 
to GREATER 


EARNINGS! 


Here’s an opportunity for you to deter- 
mine your own aptitude for a well-paying 
career in life insurance . Many 
coaches have found that their experience 
and training provide an ideal back- 
ground for success in our business. 


One Ex-Coach says: 


“Il was a high school coach in a small 
town eaming $2100 annually. | liked 
my work but I was dissatisfied with my 
future Five years agol joined 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York as their Representative 


in my community. 


‘Because of my coaching experience, 
and my many contacts, | fitted into the 
work easily. My income increased 
more than 50% the first year, and this 
year | expect fo earn more than 
$10,000. In addition, my future is 
secure.” 


To qualified men we offer on-the-job 
training with a guaranteed income to 
start. After that, The Mutual Lifetime 
Compensation Plan provides liberal com- 
missions and unlimited opportunities for 
increased earnings, plus a generous retire- 
ment income at Age 65. We invite you to 
send for our Aptitude Test today, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


Lewis W. Douglas, 
President 
GENTLEMEN : 


Please send me your aptitude test. 


34 Nassau Street 
New York 5,N. Y. 





Name 
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determine the causes, number, and 


extent of football injuries, Kenneth 
Rawlinson, chairman of physical educa- 
tion and trainer at the College of William 
and Mary, kept a comprehensive check 
during the 1944-1945 season. In compar- 
ing the results of Mr. Rawlinson’s sur- 
vey with their own injury problem, 
coaches ‘and trainers should keep these 
facts in mind: William and Mary, with an 
all-civilian squad, numbering from 30 to 
53 players, with an average of 40 players 
for the season, played eight games, win- 
ning five, losing two, and tying two. The 
survey covered all injuries, ranging from 
abrasions, blisters, and nausea, to con- 
cussions, torn ligaments, and broken 
bones. 

It was found that there were more in- 
juries in the region of the head, face, and 
neck, with almost as many to ankles, feet, 
and toes. The 494 injuries treated dur- 
ing the season were: 104, head, face and 
neck; 97, ankle, foot, and toe; 64, but- 
tocks, groin, and thigh; 54, wrist, hand, 
and finger; 50, lower leg; 45, knee; 33, 
arm, elbow, and forearm; 26, abdomen, 
pelvis, and back; 17, shoulder, and 4, 
thorax. 

Of the 494 injuries, 25 caused altera- 
tion of the individual’s practice schedule. 
Of the 25 injuries, 12 were received dur- 
ing scrimmage, 8 during games, and 5 dur- 
ing fundamental practice. The 25 in- 
juries were: 5, shoulder sprain; 5, lacer- 
ation of the head, face, or neck; 4, knee 
strain; 3, contusion and strain of the 
abdomen, pelvis, and back; 3, buttocks, 
groin, and thigh; 2, arm, elbow, and fore- 
arm; 2, thorax, and 1, ankle, foot, and 
toes. 

There were 22 injuries which necessi- 
tated the individuals missing at least one 
day of practice. Of these injuries, 11 were 
received during scrimmage, 7 during fun- 
damental practice, 3 during games, and 1 
unaccounted for. The 22 injuries were: 
6, head, face, and neck; 5, knee; 5, ankle, 
foot, and toes; 2, buttocks, groin, and 
thigh; 2, lower leg; 1, wrist, hand, and 
fingers, and 1, shoulder. 

Of the 494 injuries, 479 were received 
by the 40 members of the squad who at- 
tended practice regularly for four or more 
weeks. Not a single injury occurred dur- 
ing warm-up periods, but squad practice 
of fundamentals accounted for 118 inju- 
| ries, squad scrimmage, 215 injuries, games, 
| 93 injuries, and unaccounted for, 53 in- 

juries. 
| Injuries, by positions, were: halfbacks, 
| 129; tackles, 102; guards, 67; blocking 
backs, 58; ends, 54: centers, 39, and full- 
| backs, 30. 

The second week of the season—the first 





week of scrimmage—proved to be the 
most dangerous, with 47 injuries. Twenty 
were from scrimmage, 11 from practice of 
fundamentals, and 16 of unknown origin. 
The third and ninth weeks brought 44 in- 
juries, and the eleventh week, 42 injuries. 
The most hazardous period of practice was 
in the third, fourth, and fifth weeks, when 
more than 26 per cent of the season’s in- 
juries were experienced. The second most 
hazardous period was during the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh weeks, when more 
than 24 per cent of the season’s injuries 


occurred. 
* * % 


IHE Wisconsin Interscholastic Athletic 

Association, which has a membership 
of 462 high schools, has annouced that 
Wisconsin football games during the 1945 
season attracted 1,250,000 spectators. A 
total of 920 eleven-man games were 
played, in addition to 240 games by six- 
and eight-man teams. The Association's 
board of control approved a twelve-week 
football season for 1946. Each school has 
the privilege of designating its playing 
season, but sixteen full days of practice 
must precede the first game. Not more 
than one game may be played in a five- 
day period, and no boy will be permitted 
to participate, unless he has had a com- 


‘plete physical examination. 


* * 


HE United States of America Sports 

Federation, at its winter meeting, 
changed its name tothe United States 
Olympic Association. The following offi- 
cers were elected: Avery Brundage, presi- 
dent; Kenneth L. “Tug” Wilson, “Big 
Ten” Commissioner, vice-president; Owen 
Van Camp, treasurer, and Asa S. Bushnell, 
executive director for Eastern intercollegi- 
ate athletics, secretary. The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, and the 
National Federation of State High Schoo! 
Athletic Associations, reached an agree- 
ment with the National Amateur Athletic 
Union, and both groups are now affiliated 
with the A.A.U.... A. L. “Lon” Stiner, 
head football coach at Oregon State Col- 
lege, was elected president of the Pacific 
Coast Athletic Conference in December, 
succeeding Jeff Cravath, football coach at 
the University of Southern California . 
Ossie Solem, head football coach at Syra- 
cuse, has resigned . . . Robert Cummins, 
who served as a lieutenant in the Navy, 
has been placed on inactive duty. He has 
been named head football and basketball 
coach at Loyola Academy, Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Hicks Connelly who resigned. A 
graduate of Fenwick High School, Oak 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The STAR PERFORMER... 
day or night 


the finest performance ... 
under all playing conditions over,,,, 
the longest period of time. / 
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1] SCORING HITS 
¥ Official size, weight, shape, balance 

y Compression formed Japara Kapok Center 

¥ Scuff-proof, slip-proof, tough rubber cover 

¥ Gum wound— cable cord yarn center 

1 Completely water and weather proof 

ip Perfect day or night visibility 
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A.few of the champs who've written instructive 
articles about their sports specialty in Esquire .. . 
and to know what they think about sports-minded 
Esquire... 

FRANKIE PARKER — ‘Esquire is doing a swell 
job making the general public sports conscious, 
and deserves a hand of applause... ."’ 

E. ‘‘FRITZ’’ LOOSLI — ‘‘Esquire's sports articles 
reflect the courage of opinion characteristic of 
the U. SLA... .”” 

ELLSWORTH VINES — ‘‘Esquire has rendered the 
sports loving public and service men an outstanding 
service . . . has endeavored to keep alive interest 
and competition throughout the past war years. . .’ 


TOMMY ARMOUR — ‘'Esquire's work in the field 
of sports can be expressed in three words: Un- 
equalled — Educational — Entertaining 
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4 “\ HERE are many excellent offen- 
sive players, but comparatively 
few expert defensive players. It 

follows, therefore, that there are very few 


excellent defensive teams. 
In former years, leading basketball 


, coaches were advocates of either the man- 


to-man defense, or the zone defense. Once 
a coach adopted one defense, his players 
were taught that it was the only defense, 
and that all others were inferior. In these 
days, it is not enough to be familiar with 





Howard A. “Hobby” Hobson, 
University of Oregon, basketball 
and baseball coach, 
is the author of the 
accompanying arti- 
cle, the second in a 
series on defense. 
Since he has been 
basketball mentor 
at Oregon, “Hobby” 
has directed his 
teams to twenty 
championships. He is secretary of 
the National Basketball Coaches As- 
sociation. 
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one style of team defense. We realize 
that there are several excellent styles of 
defense, that each one has its advantages, 
and that each one has its weaknesses. A 
player should know the fundamentals of 
each of these styles, and be able to fit into 
a team which uses any of them. The 
same team may use several styles of de- 
fense to advantage, depending upon the 
type of players on the team, the type of 
offense used by the opponents, and even 
the situations in a game. 

In football, no longer do we say that 
the seven-man line is the best, or that the 
6-2-2-1 is the best, or that the five-man 
line is the best. All of these defenses, and 
many others, are used by the same team, 
depending upon the situation. In baseball, 
we do not say that the infield should al- 
ways play in close, or that it should al- 
ways play back, or that it is always a 
good plan to sacrifice, or that it never is 
—these things depend on situations. Sim- 
ilarly, in basketball, we know that various 
styles must be used to meet changing 
situations. 

Assuming that players have been well 
grounded in defensive fundamentals, and 
that all offensive plays have been given 
out with a good defensive safety organiza- 
tion in mind, teams to be prepared ade- 
quately on defense should have: 
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Team Defense 


By Howard A. Hobson 


Basketball Coach, University of Oregon 


Proper team organization in getting 
back on the defensive. 

A good man-to-man defense, including 
a pressing, or forcing defense. 

A good shifting, or zone defense. 


Getting Back on Defense 


Regardlesss of the style of defensive 
play, there must be definite team organi- 
zation in getting the defense back, before 
a fast-break attack comes. Against a 
fast-breaking team, it is necessary for the 
defense to fast-break also, in order to get 
in proper positions to meet the attack. 
Many teams, with a good set defense, are 
scored upon heavily because they can not 
organize fast enough, after they lose the 
ball, to stop scoring from the fast break. 
It is well to stress these points in getting 
back on defense: 

Have the first man back cut to the 
hole, or a position under the basket, to 
prevent any short shots. 

Have the first two men back take a 
zone position either parallel or in a 1-1 
position. 

Have the first three men form a tri- 
angle. 

Certain players may press down court 
to slow up the fast break. This may be 
done by trying to tie up the man who 
retrieves the rebound, or by the player 
assigned. to slow down the opponents 
bringing the ball down the court on the 
fast. break. 

Never leave the back court unguarded 
in the offensive attack, or on rebound or- 
ganization. Always have a safety man 
ready to get back fast. 

Change quickly from offense to defense. 

Be waiting for the attack, so that op- 
ponents may be picked up as soon as they 
cross the middle of the court. 

If these points are mastered, the fast- 
break attack will be discouraged, and de- 
fensive players will be ready also to use 
whatever set style of defense they prefer. 


Man-to-Man Defense 


Generally speaking, a man-to-man de- 
fense has many advantages. A few of the 
more important ones are: 

It places definite responsibility on each 
player, since each player has a definite 
man to guard throughout the game. Even 
though it may be necessary to change men 
to help out a team mate, in the main, a 
player may be held responsible for guard- 
ing a particular opponent. 





It is possible to match the opponents 
in size, speed, and ability by assigning 
the proper defensive player to a certain 
offensive opponent. 

It requires better conditioning, espe- 
cially if a foreing man-to-man style is 
used. : 

It requires more action and individual 
skill to play a proper man-to-man de- 
fense. 

It is the only possible defense to use to 
force play, when a team is behind.’ There- 
fore, all teams at times must use a man- 
to-man defense. 

It makes a better and faster game from 
the spectator’s standpoint. 


Variations of Man-to-Man Defense 


Several variations of man-to-man de- 
fense will be described briefly. 

The forcing, or pressing defense: In 
this type of man-to-man defense, players 
pick up their opponents clear down the 
court, as quickly as possible, when the op- 
ponents gain possession of the ball. If a 
player is unable to find his opponent im- 
mediately, he cuts back to the “keyhole,” 
so that he is certain his man is not getting 
into scoring position, and then picks him 
up as soon as possible. 

There are two methods employed in 
this type of defense; one method is to 
have each player pick up the opponent to 
whom he is assigned, as soon as the other 
team gains possession of the ball. The 
other method is to have each player pick 
up the opponent closest to him, when the 
opponents gain possession of the ball. 
The latter is a faster, more effective meth- 
od but is more complicated for inexperi- 
enced players. It may result in assigning 
players to opponents of different size, 
speed, and ability. 

Probably, the forcing, or pressing man- 
to-man defense is the best defense in bas- 
ketball. However, in order to use it, a 
team must be able to match the speed of 
its opponents, and great care must be 
taken not to leave the back court un- 
guarded. It is a style of defense which 
requires great conditioning. All teams 
must be familiar with this defense, how- 
ever, as it is the only defense to use when 
a team is behind, and must force its op- 
ponents into action. 

Set man-to-man defense: In this style, 
the team, after losing the ball, retreats to 
positions back of the center line, and, as 
the opponents come down the court, each 
defensive man picks up the man to whom 
he is assigned. Each man stays with his 
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opponent in all situations, except those 
where a change of men is necessary due 
to a screen, or when an opponent gets 
past his defensive man, and a team mate 
must help cover him. This is the stand- 
ard man-to-man defense used by most 
teams. When it is not necessary to force 
play, it is possible for those playing away 
from the ball to loosen up considerably 
on their opponents, and to take over when 
it is necessary to help team mates. 

Sliding man-to-man defense: Actually, 
this is a man-to-man <efense with a zone 
principle. Players take positions with the 
men to whom they are assigned, but, «= 
the offensive men cross, or interchange 
positions, the defensive men switch con- 
stantly. This is less tiring to a defensive 
team, but it takes practice to perfect. If 
not perfected, its use may result in short 
players guarding tall players, and slow 
players guarding fast players. 

The style of man-to-man defense em- 
ployed, of course, depends upon the type 
of players who are to use it, and the type 
of attack used by the opponents. 

Zone defense: It is not a good plan for 
any player or any team to know only one 
defense. There are times when a player 
has to protect territory against more than 
one opponent, so he should know the ele- 
ments of zone or territorial defense. There 
are times also when it is better for a team 
to employ this type of defense. Just as 
man-to~man defense has advantages, 
there are these points which favor the 
zone defense: 

It stops most moving or screen types 
of offense. 


A 2-1-2 Zone Defense. Notice the way the players are shifted. Eleven may pass the 
ball only to 7, or to 6, without danger of interception, unless he uses a lob pass which 
is not effective against a zone 


It places men in desired positions for 
rebounding. 

It sets up a fast-break offense, since 
players are in known positions to start 
their break down the court. 

It aids in getting back on defense, as 
players have definite positions assigned 
them. 


Eleven has passed to 7, and the zone has shifted accordingly. Defensive player, 11, has 


over-shifted slightly. 


Notice that 7 may now pass the ball back out only to 11, without 


danger of interception 


It saves energy. Less moving, and less 
speed are required in zone defense 

It “bottles up” the short-scoring area. 
By proper shifting, the three rear men 
can prevent any close-in shots as far as 
twenty feet from the basket. 

It is extremely effective on small courts, 
and low-ceiling courts. 

It is especially effective against teams 
which cannot make long shots. 

Players commit fewer fouls, using this 
style of defense. 

There are numerous types of zone de- 
fense. The older styles, which divide the 
court into areas, and make each player 
responsible for an area, are seldom used 
By putting more than one offensive player 
in a defensive man’s territory, it is eas) 
to get shots at the basket, and thereby 
break up this type of zone. The more 
common types now in use are the 3-2, 2-3, 
and 2-1-2. These types are similar, and 
an explanation of one will serve to de- 
scribe all three. The accompanying illus- 
trations are of the 2-1-2 defense which, 
by moving the center player up, or down 
the court, may result in either a 3-2 or 2-3 
Notice how the players shift in this type 
of zone, so that short shots and fast passes 
into scoring areas are impossible. 

Combination defenses: Many coaches 
now use defenses that combine the ele- 
ments of both the man-to-man and the 
zone. For example, a team may have two 
front men play man-to-man defene, and 
the three back men use a zone defense. In 
other words, various types of defense are 
employed to take advantage of available 
players, and to meet various styles of 

. offense. 
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The Slow Break in Basketball 


HE present-day game of basket- 

ball, with its high-scoring, fast- 

break, and “fire-wagon” tactics, 
sometimes makes one ask the question: 
What place does the slow-break offense 
have in this modern type of “cage” game? 
In answer to that question, I might say 
that there always will be a place in bas- 
ketball for the clever tactics of a highly 
developed slow-break style of play. 

Many coaches still employ the slow 
break as their basic offense, and depend 
entirely upon it for victories. Personally, 
I like to use both the quick break and 
the slow, set style in my attack. To do 
this successfully, the boys playing the 
game must be taught when to take ad- 
vantage of a quick situation, and when to 
slow it down and employ set plays in or- 
der to take advantage of the defense. 
This, of course, necessitates a great deal 
of practice under game conditions, and 
much time must be spent in organizing 
both the fast and slow game. 

If the above theory is accepted, a team 
must carry the fast attack across the mid- 
dle line. Then, if there is not a quick- 
break advantage, such as three on two, or 
two on one, the play should be set up 
according to the slow-break style of play. 
There are two advantages in carrying the 
ball fast across the center line. The de- 
fense cannot check the offense effectively 
in the back court, and the offense can 
carry the fast break all-the way. 

After a team has advanced the ball 
beyond mid-court, there are two funda- 
mental types of slow-break which may 
be employed, the outside and the inside 
screen. Any set-up which a coach may 
use must be built around one of these 
basic offenses. 

The outside screen dates farther back 
in college and high school basketball than 
the other type of set-up. The pioneer 
in this type of play was Dr. Walter 
Meanwell, former coach’ at Missouri and 
later at Wisconsin. He perfected a sys- 
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By Lawrence Harrison 
Basketball Coach, University of Iowa 


tem of play, based on the theory that 
the man without the ball should come 
in ahead for the pass, and the man who 
passes should go behind the man to whom 
he passes. This is the fundamental prin- 
ciple behind the outside screen. The 
man receiving the ball acts merely as a 
post, around which the man without the 
ball cuts. The offensive player, in trying 
to follow the play, is screened out auto- 
matically, enabling the offensive player 
to cut free to the basket. From this sim- 
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DIAG. 2 








ple start, complicated systems were 
evolved, which necessitated intricate tim- 
ing with many stops, turns, and pivots 
resulting in regular running screens. In 
order to stop such plays, the defense was 
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3, who passes to 5; 5 passes to 1, or 3, 
and 4 swings out for defensive balance. 

In Diagram 3, against sliding defense, 
2 dribbles outside of 3, and passes to 3 as 
he punches, when the defense slides. Four 
decoys to the side, and 5 swings out for 
defensive balance. 

In Diagram 4, 2 passes to §, who passes 
to 2, or 3, and 4 swings out for defensive 
balance. 

The inside screen differs from the out- 
side screen in the way that the name im- 
plies. Fundamentally, the screen occurs 
on the inside, and enables the man with 
the ball to cut unmolested toward the 
crest of the court. The man who sets 
up the screen cuts toward the inside of 
the man whom he is endeavoring to free. 
This style of play had its origin in the 
old professional game, and it was used 
in the East by colleges and high schools 
some time before it spread to the Mid- 
West and West. 

I believe that this type of game is much 
easier to teach than the one we discussed 
in preceding paragraphs. Less timing is 
needed, and the footwork is much more 
simple. Because of the minimum amount 
of timing required, a system based on 
inside screening may be set up within a 
few days. The use of the inside screen 
eliminates many passes. Each time an 
unnecessary pass -is discarded, three 
chances of losing possession of the ball are 
eliminated—a bad pass, a fumble, or an 
interception. I am a great believer in 
simplicity of play, and certainly the most 
simple offense is made up of a series of 
inside screens. It is possible for this type 
of game to free a man who shoots well . 
from far out on the floor, and it affords 
a fast cutter a chance to break free toward 
the basket. This is an easy game to 
coach, and a nice game to watch. 

In Diagrang 5, 1 sets up an inside screen 
on 2, who dribbles and passes to 4. Four 

(Continued on page 88) 











forced to slide, or exchange men. Then 
the offense; to keep pace, countered with 
quick fakes, and thrusts by the man who 
formed the<screen. These counter meas- 
ures ‘enabled the attack to be even more 
potent, and so today, as in days gone by, 
the outside screen is still good, and always 
will be. 

In Diagram I, 1 passes to 2, who passes 
to 1; 1 passes to 3, who passes to 4, and 
4 passes to 1 or 3, In Diagram 2, 1 
passes to 2, who passes to 1; 1 passes to 
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ORK with a purpose, and do not 
waste time and energy. This 
advice must be followed if maxi- 


mum value is to be obtained from the 
accompanying fundamental drills. It is 
not necessary, however, to spend more 
than five minutes each day on each drill 
to “work wonders” for every player on 
the squad. 

As shown in Diagram 1, 2 recovers a 
rebound, and passes quickly to 4, who 
passes to 1, as he is cutting in for a 
lay-up shot. Four goes to line 1. Two 
takes 4’s place, while 3 takes 2’s place, 
and 1 goes to 3’s place. 

In this drill, stress timing of the cut by 
1; perfection of the lay-up shot; proper 
rebounding by 2, and proper lead pass- 
ing by 4. 

Diagram 2 shows a dribble and lay-up 
shot drill. Line 1 dribbles in, and shoots, 
as 3 recovers the ball, and passes it back 
to line 1. Three goes to line 2, as 1 takes 
3’s spot. As 3 passes the ball back, the 
line 2 player dribbles in for his lay-up 
shot, and 4 recovers the ball, and passes 
back to line 2. Player 4 goes to line 1, 
as the shooter from line 2 takes 4’s spot 

Stress form in the dribble-in, plus tim- 
ing; perfection of lay-up shot; defensive 
rebounding form, and good hook passing 
out by the men rebounding. 

As shown in Diagram 3, line 1 passes to 
line 2, who meets the pass, and returns 
the ball quickly to 1, who dribbles, stops, 
turns, and then passes to 2, who cuts for 
the goal and a lay-up shot. Player 1 re- 
covers the ball, and passes to line 1, : 
goes to line 1, and 1 goes to line 2 

Stress the type of pass to be used; the 
dribble, stop, and turn; the lay-up shot, 
and recovering the rebound. 

As shown in Diagram 4, 2 passes to |, 
on the post position, and cuts by 1 for a 
return pass and a lay-up shot. G recov- 
ers the ball from the backboard, passes 
to line 2, and then takes the number | 
pivot spot. The player who shot becomes 
G. 

Stress a good pass from 2 to 1; change 
of direction cut for the goal; the lay-up 
shot; rebounding, and a good fake by 
the pivot. man. 

Diagram 5 shows a good: fundamental 
drill to teach screening, and the roll. Two 
passes to 1, and screens for 1 against G, 
as 1 dribbles around the screen which 2 
forms. The important thing is to teach 
2 to stop three feet from G, and to get 
the proper place on the floor so that it is 
easy for 1 to dribble around, and go in 
for a lay-up shot. Players in line 2 be- 
come G, while G goes to line 1, as line | 
goes to line 2.+ Player 2 after screening, 
rolls with his back to G, and “runs in- 
terference” for 1. 

Stress perfection of form, and correct 
screening; perfection of the body roll, 
after the screen, to keep out the guard; 
a good fake and dribble around the screen, 
and perfection of the lay-up shot. 
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Diagram 6 shows a drill to teach guards 
to shift men on screening, and to provide 
practice for screening, and the roll. Two 
passes to 1, and screens for 1. G2 slides 
back and away from 2, and picks up 1, as 
he dribbles around the screen. Gl now 
guards 2, as 1 goes around screen, and is 
picked up by G2. Two then rolls quickly, 
in order to be inside G1, and 1 passes 
quickly to 2 who cuts for the goal. 

Stress correct switching of guards; per- 
fection of the roll screen; a good bounce 
pass from 1 to 2, and good lay-up shoot- 
ing. 

As shown in Diagram 7, 3 fakes, then 
cuts to meet a pass from 4. Four cuts by 
3 who has set up post. The first time, 
the ball is given to 4 as he cuts by. He 
dribbles, then stops and turns, as 3 takes 
4’s spot. The next time, 3 fakes to 4, as 
he cuts by, and then 3 dribbles to 4’s 
spot, and hook passes to 4 on 3’s spot. 

Stress good body faking; a good pivot 
fake, and good hook passing. 

Diagram 8 shows a drill to increase a 
player’s range of vision. Two balls are 
used. X6 has one ball, X1 the other. 
X1 passes to X6, as X6 passes to X5. 
X5 passes to X1, as X1 passes to X3. 
Thus, X6 must see the receivers, as well 
as the ball being passed to him. 








DIAG.I2 











Stress keeping the hands up; good pass- 
ing; alertness, and the correct method of 
catching the ball. 

Diagram 9 shows a drill which teaches 
guards to get the ball out for a fast 
break. C shoots at the basket; X re- 
bounds, and passes out to F. 

Stress corréct form in taking the ball 
off the backboard; correct form in work- 
ing the ball out; getting the leading man 
off with the lead pass, and good receiving 
by the forward. 

Diagram 10 shows a tip-pass drill. The 
players are in a five-foot circle. X1 tips 
the ball to X2. X2 tips to X3, and so on. 


The ball is not caught, but tipped from 
one player to another. 

Stress use of the fingers in tipping; 
timing of jumps; keeping the hands up, 
and being ready to jump. 

Diagram 11 shows a figure-eight drib- 
bling drill. X1 starts, dribbles half way 
around the free-throw circle, alternating 
hands in dribbling, then dribbles around 
the center circle, then around the far free- 
throw circle, and back, completing the 
dribble on the side opposite the starting 
point. 

Stress good form in dribbling; chang- 
ing hands in dribbling, and good body 
action when changing direction of drib- 
ble. ‘ 

Diagram 12 shows an excellent passing 
drill which provides four passes for each 
lay-up shot. Two fakes to 1, and passes 
to 3 who cuts in front of 2. Three passes 
to 1, as 2 cuts in behind 3, and receives 
a pass from 1, to get the lay-up shot. One 
gets the rebound, and passes out to 2. 
Line 1 moves to line 3. Line 2 moves to 
line 1, and line 3 moves to line 2. 

Stress timing of all cuts to receive pass- 
es; good lay-up shooting; good defensive 
rebounding, and good hook pass outs to 
line 2. 





Diving Made Easier 


HEN the subject of diving is 
up for discussion, we hear almost 
as many opinions as there are 


people present. Not so long ago mem- 
bers of the College Swimming Coaches 
Association of America considered whether 
we should retain diving or eliminate it. 
The opinions pro and con varied widely. 

Those who favored retaining diving 
said that it was a special event, with con- 
siderable interest value, although a major- 
ity believed the event was somewhat too 
long, both in dual meets and in cham- 
pionships. Those who opposed diving 
said it was a sad sight, a chance for an 
athlete to “make a monkey” of himself, 
while an audience waited patiently for the 
next swimming event. There was argu- 
ment also that it took one-half of a 
coach’s time for this one event. Now, let 
us start somewhere near this point, re- 
membering that I am one who is very 
much in favor of retaining diving, even 
with its drawbacks. 

In the first place, you can not dive suc- 
cessfully, unless you have the proper 
equipment, and that means you must 
have a movable fulcrum. Today, there 
are a number of concerns which sell first- 
class equipment at a price only slightly 
higher than that quoted for “junk” equip- 
ment. At Syracuse, we bought a certain 
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By Ted Webster 


Swimming Coach, Syracuse University 


board for a number of years. Later, we 
were in the market for several new boards. 
We thought that we knew what we 
wanted. But first, we checked to see 
what others, who were successful in div- 
ing, were using. We found that nine out 
of ten colleges used the same board as we 
did. To get the same results at home and 
away from home meant that we would 
have to use the popular board. We made 
our purchase accordingly. 

It has been my good fortune, though 
entirely by chance, that the physical edu- 
cation classes, which I am required to 
teach, have been in the mornings, thus 
freeing the afternoons for instruction in 
competitive swimming. My good fortune 
has extended still further in that, with 
one exception, in a period of more than 
fifteen years, I have been able to take all 
of my divers at two o’clock each after- 
noon, and devote from an hour and one- 
half to two hours to them, without any 
appreciable amount of interruption from 
the swimmers who come in between three 
thirty and four thirty each afternoon. 
This means that I have been able to de- 
vote almost two hours a day to Giving, 
and this represents 50 per cent of my 
coaching time. There is no question but 
that diving, while it is only one event, 
requires as much time as the other eight 


events combined. But, it is an important 
part of a meet, a possible eight points as 
compared to one point for the opponents, 
provided your boys are good enough to 
win both first and second places. 

When diving practice is started each 
fall, it is my custom to. place a spare 
board on the deck, or in the dressing room, 
so that I can teach the fundamentals of 
the approach and hurdle. without having 
the prospective diver waste time entering 
water. At the same time, the diver is 
preparing for the time when he goes on 
the board, so that each approach is the 
same as every other approach, and that 
the footwork is as it should be. The hur- 
dle is also at its proper length and proper 
height. Once these fundamentals are 
mastered, the same process is repeated on 
the diving board without regard ‘to the 
dive. At this point, I have had consid- 
erable success in emphasizing a “square” 
hurdle. To the naked eye, this hurdle 
is about as long as it is high, and vice 
versa. Actually, if you were to measure 
the hurdle, that might not be true. As 
the diver executes it, however, it will have 
the appearance of being square. This 
method emphasizes that the hurdle can 
not be too short, and thereby steep; that 
it must have considerable height, in or- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Competitive Wrestling 


mentals, very little was said about 

wrestling bouts, and competition. Suf- 
ficient fundamentals were described, how- 
ever, to enable participants to do consid- 
erable competitive wrestling. In this ar- 
ticle, additional fundamentals will be de- 
scribed from the naturally-divided wres- 
tling groups: Take-downs and go-behinds ; 
hold-downs and rides; pin holds, and es- 
cape, or come-out holds. These holds are 
somewhat more complicated, yet some of 
them are but a continuation of previously 
described holds. More emphasis, however, 
will be placed on the application of funda- 
mentals. In fact, competitive wrestling 
might be described as the practical appli- 
cation of fundamentals. 

Wrestling classes should be popular 
among high school and college coaches 
seeking a winter sport for members of the 
football team who do not play basketball. 
Wrestling provides, also, a sport for boys 
too small for other teams. Small boys 
have the same opportunity in wrestling as 
heavyweights, since wrestlers are matched 
according toe weight. The small athlete 
who, because of his size, has taken a men- 
tal and physical “licking” in sport and 
play all of his life will find great consola- 
tion in wrestling. He will receive a self- 
sustaining morale build-up, difficult to ob- 
tain from other sports. Some blind boys, 
usually excluded from all sports, compete 
successfully on the wrestling mat. 

A post-war boom in athletics is develop- 
ing because of the recognized need to cor- 
rect a lack of physical fitness apparent be- 
fore, and during, the war period. Wres- 
tling should make great strides, because it 
meets every demand for physical fitness. 
Already, football, basketball, and baseball 
have reached a high degree of popularity. 
It is probable that any other sport, such 
as wrestling, might become as popular as 
the “big three,” if it were as well under- 
stood. The average high school coach is 
not well acquainted with wrestling funda- 
mentals. If wrestling is to become popu- 
lar, competent instructors and coaches 
must be trained to teach correct wrestling 
to offset the inaccurate picture presented 
by the “grunt-and-groan” type of profes- 
sional. : 


I: a preceding article on funda- 





in a series by Mr. y 
The first article “Ff, Wres- 
tling, appeared in the December issue 


References are made to illustrations in 
the first article. 
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By Fendley Collins 


Wrestling Coach, Michigan State College 
President of the American Wrestling 


Since the war caused the curtailment of 
many sports, including wrestling, promo- 
tion of the sport may be desirable. Sug- 
gestions on how to publicize wrestling will 
be found in my article, “Wrestling Sales- 
manship,” which appeared in the March, 
1945 issue of Amateur Athlete. 


Training and Preparation for the Bout 


The wrestler who plans to enter compe- 
tition should acquire good habits. He 
should eat a wholesome, balanced diet, 
avoid food or drink which does not agree 
with him, and obtain ample sleep. Since 
there is a premium on physical condition 
in wrestling, it is foolish for him to at- 
tempt full-length bouts without being in 
shape. Conditioning work, before and dur- 
ing the wrestling season should include 
running. The running should be done at 
irregular speeds and distances, ranging 
from one-half mile to three or four miles. 
It may be done before or after practice, 
but preferably. after practice. If the wres- 
tler uses two practice periods each day, as 
some wrestlers do to lose weight, running 
should be done at the morning session, and 
wrestling in the afternoon. Running, as 
well as wrestling, should be. started moder- 
ately, and increased as condition improves. 
The coach, as well as the athlete, must be 
aware of the possibility of stalness caused 
by overwork, loss of too much weight, and 
mental depression. When wrestling and 
running cease to be a sport, and become 
hard work, the wrestler should be alert for 
signs of staleness. 

Rope skipping, handball, and bicycling 
may be used occasionally as substitutes for 
road work, and to avoid monotony. Hand- 
ball is especially good in early-season train- 
ing, and as a tapering-off sport after the 
season is completed. Supplementary work 
in the gymnasium should include tumbling, 
apparatus work, rope climbing, rowing, 
and the use of pulley-weights, stall bars, 
medicine balls, and gripping machines. 
Each workout should be preceded by 
warm-up exercises, including forward 
bending, lateral twisting and stretching, 
and abdominal and lateral trunk move- 
ments. It is desirable to do some chinning, 
push-ups, and gripping, to employ a few 
loosening and relaxing exercises of arms, 
shoulders and the upper trunk, and to do 
some bridging for the neck. The purpose 
of warm-up exercises is to develop certain 
muscles of the body, necessary for wres- 
tling, and to be certain the muscles are 
warmed up and loose enough to withstand 
sudden strains. 


Coaches Association 


At this stage, we are assuming the wres- 
tler knows a few, simple holds from the 
even starting position; top position; pin- 
ning procedures from the control holds, 
and how to come out from underneath. He 
has had also the experience of short prac- 
tice bouts, from each position, to learn how 
holds work under pressure. This proce- 
dure was described in “Fundamental Wres- 
tling,” which appeared in the December, 
1945 issue. 

More complicated holds, incorporating 
connecting sequences, should be learned by 
the wrestler, as he progresses. Practice 
bouts should now be of greater length and 
more frequent. Such bouts should be held 
at different speeds and lengths, the short 
bouts to develop speed, and the longer 
ones to improve condition. Often, begin- 
ning wrestlers ask the question: “What is 
the best exercise to condition one for wres- 
tling?” The only answer is: “Wrestling!” 
Practice bouts. should be wrestled with 
heavier and lighter, as well as with shorter 
and .taller opponents, who use different 
styles of wrestling. It is not wise to work 
only with an opponent who is continually 
the winner, nor is it wise to work against 
an opponent who is too easy. Often, good 
wrestlers develop in pairs. If a wrestler 
does not have a good practice partner, his 
development will be retarded. 

Each day, when the wrestler comes on 
the mat, he should have a definite plan or 
day’s order of work in mind. The coach 
and wrestler should work out the daily 
practice schedule together. Both should 
be aware of individual physical and mental 
differences, and they should keep these dif- 
ferences in mind when planning a practice 
schedule. Wrestling holds should be adapt- 
ed to the individual wrestler, and ‘not the 
wrestler to the holds. It is foolish to at- 
tempt to force all wrestlers to use a scis- 
sors style, just because one wrestler has 
enjoyed success with this particular meth- 
od. One wrestler, weak on come-out holds, 
may spend most of his practice for several 
days from the underneath position, while a 
team mate, slow on take-downs, may 
spend the majority of his time on his feet. 
A well-coached team is one composed of 
wrestlers, each of whom has an individual 
style. 

Voluntarily losing weight. by dehydra- 
tion. and strict dieting, to reach a lower 
weight class, is a problem that may con- 
front the wrestler and his coach. All weight 
reduction should be supervised by the 
school or team physician. A laboratory 
experiment, involving wrestlers _ losing 
weight in this manner, showed that a wres- 
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Single leg pick-up 


tler may lose up to 5 per cent of his body 
weight without undergoing any great dan- 
ger. The best way to lose weight is to 
work it off, and to eat and drink moder- 
ately. 

As the day of competition approaches, 
whether it be a tournament, a try-out 
with team mates, or with outside competi- 
tion, the wrestler should strive to attain 
perfect physical condition, and to wrestle 
with greater intelligence than his oppo- 
nent. He should force his opponent to 
wrestle his style. He should study the 
physical and mental make-up of his op- 
ponent, to determine the best plan of at- 
tack. If the opponent is stronger, it would 
be foolish to attempt to pin him, until in 
full control of the situation. The wrestler 
should be certain of his moves, and not 
over-eager. If he is faster than his op- 
ponent, he should force a “mix-up.” If he 
is stronger, he should overpower him. If 
he is in better condition, he should set the 
pace at a speed which his opponent cannot 
maintain. He should force the opponent 
to work as hard, or harder than he does. 
The wrestler who works harder, is due to 
play out first, so holds should be set up 
properly to avoid wasting energy. He 
should establish self-confidence, before the 
bout, realizing that many bouts are won or 
lost before they start. It is not necessary 
to be “cocky,” but he should remember 
that he is as good or better than his op- 
ponent, until the opponent has demon- 
strated superiority in a bout. The wres- 
tler should wrestle his opponent, not his 
opponent’s reputation. There is a limit to 
the wrestler’s physical ability, but there is 
no limit to the knowledge of wrestling 
which he may use. The following holds 
should be learned, as soon as those de- 
scribed in “Fundamental Wrestling” have 
been mastered : 


Take-Downs and Go-Behinds 
Illustration 13 is the single leg pick-up. 
The starting positions are facing opponent 


in any starting position, tied-up, open, or 
semi-open. The following procedure is de- 
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scribed from a semi-open position, tied-up, 
elbow deep: 1. Tie up the opponent’s arm 
on the same side, elbow deep (your left on 
his right). The other two arms on the 
side are faking, and snatching for holds. 
2. Shuffle feet and body to the right, and to 
the left, in a faking maneuver to make the 
opponent follow. 3. End the faking ma- 
neuver on the side on which the opponent’s 
arm is tied up (left), forcing the oppo- 
nent’s weight on his right foot. It works 
best, if he is pushing. 4. Maneuver in the 
other direction (right). 5. Drop on the 
right knee. 6. Pick up the opponent’s foot 
(left) on which he does not have his 
weight. 7. Pull with the tied-up (left) 
arm, at the same time. 8. Lunge forward, 
and toward the tied-up (left) arm. 9. 
Complete as in a leg-dive (Illustration 4 
of first article). 

The variations are: 1. Go into a leg dive 
(Illustration 4), at any stage of the pro- 
cedure, if too much resistance develops. 
2. Pick up opponent’s leg on the same side 
his arms are tied up (right), if he fails to 
shift his weight to his right foot. 3. Use 
the single leg pick-up from the open start- 
ing position. Use the same procedure, ex- 
cept that the arm is not tied up. 4. Use 
the same hold, with your hand (left) on 
the opponent’s neck. Pull down with your 
hand on his neck in order to put more 
weight on his right foot. 

The counters are: 1. Keep your weight 
well distributed on both feet, then use the 
counters described in the leg dive (Illus- 
tration 4). 

Illustration 14 is the cross-face. The 
starting positions are any single, or double 
leg dive, facing the opponent on the feet, 
or on the hands and knees. 

The procedure, as the opponent’s head 
is at your side (right), as he attempts the 
leg dive, is: 1. Place cross-face arm (right) 
across the right side of the opponent’s face, 
turning his face away from you. 2. Grasp 
his upper arm with your cross-face (right) 
hand. 3. Re-enforce your hold by grasping 
his left arm with your other arm (left) 
from the underneath, and back of his right 
armpit. 4. “Shoot” your legs back, break- 


Cross-face, 


ing his hands loose. 5. Place your’ body 
weight on top of the opponent. 6. Retreat 
slightly, but continue to keep your legs 
straight. Jerk the opponent forward, and 
down on his knees. 8. Grasp his near 
(right) leg, and push him over on his left 
side, finishing on top. 

The variations are: 1. Cross-face from 
hands and knees, instead of on the feet. 
2. Grasp near, or farther leg with under- 
neath (left) hand instead of re-enforcing 
cross-face, as in Illustration 14. 

The counters are: 1. Stay on your feet, 
not knees, and back out of cross-face, be- 
fore the opponent gets on top. 2. Maneu- 
ver with the cross-face (to the right), 
paralleling the two bodies, by stepping 
your right leg over the cross-face wres- 
tler’s left leg. 


Riding and Control Holds, With 
Pinning Procedure 


The second and third groups of holds 
are combined to show the connecting se- 
quence of riding and pinning holds. 

Illustration 15 is the forcing half-nelson 
from the top scissors-ride. The starting 
position is with the defensive wrestler flat- 
tened out in a prone position on the mat 
between the offensive wrestler’s knees. 

The procedure is: 1. Attempt to apply a 
half-nelson (left). 2. The opponent clamps 
his arm down on your half-nelson arm 
(left), before it is far enough through to 
reach his head. 3. Lock fingers of both 
hands together under, and in front of, the 
opponent’s left armpit. 4. Force the op- 
ponent’s head down, with other forearm 
(right). 5. Pry his shoulder (left) up, un- 
til half-nelson (left) slips on. 6. Turn the 
opponent half over. 7. Dig your toes into 
the mat, and clamp the opponent’s body in 
a knee vice. 

The variations are: 1. Forcing the half- 
nelson from any single, or double bar-arm 
ride, or from an attempted bar-arm-ride 
hold. 2. At any time the half-nelson at- 
tempt is blocked before it develops. 

The counters are: 1. Keep your elbows 
in close to your body to prevent develop- 
ment.of the hold. 2. Wing the half-nelson 
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Forcing half-nelson from top scissors-ride 


(left) arm before re-enforcement is ap- 
plied with the other hand, as in Illustra- 
tions 10, 11 and 12 of “Fundamental 
Wrestling.” 

Illustration 16 is the double grapevine, 
the pinning procedure which develops 
from that shown in Illustration 15. The 
starting positions include a forcing half- 
ne!son from a top scissors-ride, as in Illus- 
tration 15,-and at any time a half-nelson 
is applied. 


The procedure, a continuation of the: 


procedure for the hold in Illustration 15, is 
described from the first-mentioned starting 
position: 1. A half-nelson (left), with the 
other arm for re-enforcement, is well es- 
tablished, with the opponent between your 
knees. 2. If the lateral twist in the knee 
vice, and half-nelson do not pin the op- 
ponent, he will attempt to bridge on 
through the hold. 3. Force a half-nelson 
on around the opponent’s neck, anchoring 
your (left) hand between the two bodies. 
Half-nelson fingers may be anchored in the 
opponent’s top (right) armpit, as an alter- 
nate. 4. Stop the opponent, with the dou- 
ble grapevine, from rolling on over. Wrap 
each leg around the opponent’s legs, from 
the outside (hooking from inside to out- 
side), and hook your toes at his ankles. 
5. Stiffen out, by straightening your legs, 
and arching your back. This will put more 
weight on the opponent’s body, directly 
above the points to be pinned. 6. Stop a 
roll with your free (right) hand. 

The variations are: 1. Should under- 
neath man bridge on through the hold, 
without being pinned, force the half-nelson 
on his other side (right half-nelson), and 
continue in the same pin hold, with the 
right half-nelson. 2. From the forcing 
half-nelson ride (Illustration 15) the top 
wrestler may apply a_ half-nelson and 
crotch pin hold, (Illustration 9, in “Fun- 
damental Wrestling’). 

The counters are: 1. Keep the half- 
nelsons off, stay parallel, and roll, as de- 
seribed in counters and defense under (II- 
lustrations 7, and 9 in “Fundamental 
Wrestling”). 2. Do not let the roll stop 
with your back to the mat, especially when 
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the top wrestler has the opportunity of 
hooking the double grapevine. 3. Pull the 
opponent’s leg over your head as in Illus- 
tration 22. 

Illustration 17 is the cross-scissors ride. 
The starting positions are: 1. Referee’s 
starting position on the mat, with the top 
wrestler on the left side. Illustration 17 is 
described from this position. 2. When a 
roll oceurs. 3. Bar-arm rides. 4. Any top 
scissors position, with one or both legs in. 
5. From any position on top, at any time 
one leg is hooked on the inside. 

The procedure is: 1. Bar, or block off 
the opponent’s near (left) arm. This is to 
prevent him from pulling your leg over his 
head, as in Illustration 22. 2. Put the 
scissors (left) leg in between opponent’s 
legs, hooking your toe over his near (left) 
leg. The left toe must be kept hooked to 
maintain the scissors. 3. Hook underneath 
wrestler’s opposite shoulder (right) with 
your left arm, from the front, as soon as 
your scissors leg (left) is past his near 
(left) hand. 4. Maintain this diagonal 
tie-up of one arm and opposite leg, regard- 
less of the direction the opponent may roll. 
The free (right) arm may be locked with 
the scissors arm, as in Illustration 17, or it 
may be used to check and guide the rolls. 
5. Keep your shoulders off the mat. If the 
opponent attempts to pin you by rolling 
over so that both of your backs are toward 
the mat, and if your opponent does a high 
bridge, you should use the free (right) leg 
to kick his bridge (right leg) down. 6. The 
free (right) leg may be used to hold on, as 
shown in Illustration 17, so that you will 
not be shaken off. It will prevent the op- 
ponent from standing. 7. Rolling may be 
guided with the free (right) arm, and the 
leg (right), and the hooked (left) elbow on 
the side of your opponent’s face. 

The counters are: 1. Keep the knees 
and the elbows together from the under- 
neath, especially on a roll, when wrestling 
with a scissors opponent. 2. Pull the op- 
ponent’s leg over your head as in Illustra- 
tion 22. 3. Stand up, or attempt to stand 
up, and shake your opponent off to the 
scissors (left) side. Fake in the opposite 


Double grapevine 


direction first. 4. Work your leg (left) 
out, and turn on top. 5. Work your arm 
(right) loose, and turn in to the left. Do 
not let a pin hold develop during this at- 
tempt. 

The cross-scissors ride is one of the most 
difficult holds to learn. Many wrestlers 
spend an entire season working on it be- 
fore they feel it is ready to be used in 
competition. Some wrestlers are not able 
to use it in competition, after several 
years’ work. All wrestlers should have 
some practice with the scissors in both of- 
fensive and defensive positions. Only 
wrestlers who show an aptitude for this 
sytle should attempt it in competition. 
The wrestler who uses it should have a 
supple body, one that will enable him to 
wriggle out of a tight spot.. He should 
have long, wiry legs, or shorter legs, if they 
are bowed sufficiently to fit the scissors 
style. 

If scissors wrestling is as difficult as we 
have pictured it, why do so many wrestlers 
attempt to use it? One reason is that the 
largest and strongest muscles in the body 
are in the legs. If these stronger muscles 
can relieve the arms of work, the wrestler 
will last longer. A good arm and leg 
wrestler is better than a good wrestler who 
uses only his arms. A wrestler with a scis- 
sors aptitude, who is not strong enough in 
his arms and body to wrestle in good com- 
petition, may “make the grade” by using 
his legs to supply the deficiency. Scissors 
wrestlers consider road work essential for 
leg stamina. 

Illustration 18 is the cross-body stretch- 
er—guillotine, the pin hold developed from 
the cross-body ride, shown in Illustration 
17. The starting positions are: 1. The 
cross-body ride (Illustration 17), from 
which the following procedure is described, 
and 2. The split-crotch ride. 

The procedure is: 1. Your left leg is in 
on the scissors and the opponent’s right 
shoulder is hooked with your left shoulder 
from the front. 2. Put a double leg-hook, 
or figure-four hook on the opponent’s scis- 
sored (left) leg. Instead of hooking your 
left toes around the opponent’s left ankle, 
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Cross-scissors ride 


hook your left toes around your right leg, 
and your right toes around his left ankle. 
3. Keep your toes hooked, never relaxing 
your ankles and toes. If your legs become 
unhooked, and your opponent turns in, he 
will have a pin hold on you. 4. Hook the 
opponent’s (right) arm backward, by 
hooking it at the elbow from the back, in- 
stead of from the front. Hold his right 
wrist with your right hand. 5. Roll over, 
with your left side on the mat. Keep your 
shoulders off the mat. 6. Pull the oppo- 
nent’s (right) arm back of your neck. 7. 
Grasp his head with both hands, pulling 
his head in to prevent a bridge. 8. Place 
all of your upper body weight on his right 
upper arm near his armpit. 9. Pull with 
both hands on the opponent’s head, and 
stiffen out your legs to make the stretch 
effect. 10. Do not let the opponent roll. 
Increase your stretch to prevent his roll. 

A variation is to: Ride in a split-crotch 
ride, mentioned in the starting position, 
using a double hook on the opponent’s 
leg, with both of your hands grasping the 
opponent’s free (right) leg. If he grabs 
for your head, with his right arm, you then 
have your head and left arm inside for the 
pin hold. 

The counters are: 1. Keep off a cross- 
scissors ride, as indicated in counters for 


Sit-out and turn 
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Illustration 17. 2. Do not let a scissors 
wrestler hook your arm backward. 3. Do 
not grab a scissor wrestler’s head, when he 
has a split crotch-ride on you. 


Escapes, or Come-Out Holds 


Illustration 19 is a sit-out and turn. The 
starting positions are: 1. Referee’s start- 
ing position on the mat, as in Illustration 
5 of “Fundamental Wrestling.” 2. Any 
time the defensive wrestler’s legs are free, 
so that he can throw them out in front. 

The procedure is: 1. The defensive 
wrestler throws his feet out in front, in a 
sitting position. This is called a sit-out. 
2. The top wrestler holds on with one arm 
(right) around the defensive wrestler’s 
waist, and with the other hand (left) hold- 
ing at the left elbow. 3. Grasp the top 
wrestler’s hand (right), with your right, 
pulling it away from your body. 4. Turn 
in, to the left. 5. Swing your left arm un- 
der the opponent’s right arm, and come up 
even, facing the opponent on your hands 
and knees, or standing. 


The variations are: 1. Sit-out perpen- 


‘dicularly on the opponent’s right side, and 


swing your left arm under his right, and 
over his back, coming under his right arm 
from on top. If this does not put the de- 











Cross-body stretcher-guillotine 


fensive wrestler on top, he may dive.in for 
a low-side leg dive, or break even. 2. Use 
the same procedure, but create a standing 
position as the procedure develops. 3. If 
a switch is blocked, by holding on the el- 
bow (Illustration 20, switch counter), turn 
in, using the partially finished switch for 
the sit-out. 

The counters are: 1. Lock your hands, 
and force the defensive wrestler on one 
side. 2. Put your weight on his (left) 
shoulder with your chest, slowing down his 
turn. Move back on top, to the right. 3. 
Use a crab-ride (both hands hooked on 
arms, as the left is hooked), and jerk the 
opponent back and down into a pin hold, 
before he can turn. 

Illustration 20 is the switch. The start- 
ing positions are: 1. Referee’s starting 
position on the mat, (Illustration 5 in 
“Fundamental Wrestling”), with the right 
hand around the waist. The procedure 
will be described from this position. 2. 
Switch right or left, from any position, 
when the top wrestler has one arm around 
your waist, and you have the opportunity 
to sit-out to the side. Sit-out on the side 
that the opponent has his arm around your 
waist. 3. When you are standing or start- 
ing to stand, with the opponent behind, 
with one or both arms around your waist. 


Switch 












Power-switch, or leg extension 


The procedure is: 1. The top wrestler 
has one (right) arm around your waist, 
with the other (left) arm on your near 
(left) elbow. 2. Lunge, or maneuver for- 
ward to force the top wrestler back on his 
hips. A switch works better from this 
position. 3. Get your arm (left) loose in 
one of the following ways: a. Lunging for- 
ward. b. Moving your arm (left) forward, 
as in an over-hand swimming motion. c. 
Switching out, when the top man has 
turned your left arm loose, in order to get 
another hold. d. Knocking the opponent's 
near (left) hand off with your right. e. 
Faking some other hold, in order to make 
him release his hold. 4. Do not let the top 
wrestler re-grab your left arm, after you 
sit-out. 5. Sit-out parallel with the op- 
ponent, on the right side: a. Do not let 
your inside (left) foot be tied up when you 
switch-out. If tied up, kick loose on the 
sit-out. b. Sit-out, as the top wrestler 
drives forward for a break-down, using 
his momentum. 6. Keep your hips out to 
the side, and body parallel. Do not let 
your hips get “bogged up” underneath. 
7. Do not let the top wrestler lock hands, 
and pull your hips up underneath him. 
Prevent this by sitting out quickly, and 
by putting pressure on his right upper 
arm. 8. If he locks his hands, “scoot” your 
hips out to the side to break his hands 
loose, or use a power-switch as in Illustra- 
tion 21. 9. Put pressure on the top wres- 
tler’s right upper arm: a. Push parallel 
with the push coming from your feet. b. 
Raise your hips to put more pressure on 
his arm. c. Flatten the opponent down on 
his face. 10. Do not let the opponent step 
over on top with his right leg. Prevent 
this by hooking his right leg with yours, 
as in Illustration 20, or kicking him over 
with the power-switch, as in Illustration 
21. 11. Do not let the opponent re-switch 
your switch arm. Prevent this by turning 
your hips and body to the left, “shooting” 
your feet out perpendicularly on the 
switch side. 12. Turn on top, to complete 
the switch. 

The variations, not included in the pro- 
cedure, are: 1. Power-switch, or leg-ex- 
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switch 


tension-switch, to be described in Illustra- 
tion 21. 2. Near-switch. This is a switch 
on the other (left) arm, starting from the 
referee’s starting position. 
the end of a roll, after attempting a wing, 
with the top wrestler continuing the roll, 
as in Illustrations 10, 11, and 12 of “Fun- 
damental Wrestling.” 4. Switch, from 
standing, or starting to stand, as the op- 
ponent is behind you with one or both 
arms around your waist. If he is stand- 
ing with his hands locked, fake to one 
side, then complete the switch on the 
other, falling on the mat as the hold is 
completed. 5. Switch from front sit-out, 
as in Illustration 19. Your back must be 
arched high to break the top wrestler’s 
hands loose, before this one will work. 

The counters are: 1. Hold on to the 
opponent’s near arm (left). 2. Lock your 
hands around the defensive wrestler’s 
waist. 3. Step over with your right leg 
so you will be astride the defensive wrest- 
ler’s switch. 4, Re-switch. 

Illustration 21 is the power-switch, or 
leg extension switch. The starting posi- 
tion to attempt the hold is, (as described 
in Illustration 20), that position when the 
top wrestler has tried to step over on top. 

The procedure is: 1. The underneath 
wrestler sits out, attempting a switch, with 
the right arm, as the top wrestler attempts 
to step his right leg over on top as a coun- 
ter. 2. Put your right foot in top wres- 
tler’s crotch, as he attempts to step over. 
8. Grasp your right knee with your right 
hand. 4. Prevent the opponent from step- 
ping on over, by using your right knee and 
right elbow. 5. Use your leg to complete 
the switch, by heaving the opponent over 
to the right. 6. Complete the switch, as 
nearly as possible, as in Illustration 20. 

The variation is: 1. Boost the top man 
over, and turn on top, finishing with him 
between your knees, instead of completing 
a switch. 

The counter is: 1. Straighten your left 
leg out, stand up, and lock your hands 
around the top wrestler’s waist, before he 
kicks you off balance. 


3. Switch at- 





Pull-leg-over-head—-scissors escape 


Illustration 22 is the pull-leg-over-head 
—scissors escape. The starting position 
is underneath, between the top wrestler’s 
knees. The top wrestler is attempting to 
apply a scissors hold, or there is a scissors 
possibility. 

The procedure is: 1. Drop down on one 
(right) side. 2. Keep your elbows in close 
to your body, with your arms extended 
back to catch the opponent’s scissors leg 
(left). 3. Keep both of your legs between 
the top wrestler’s knees. If the top wres- 
tler is not attempting a scissors, you may 
force this escape by maintaining a parallel 
position, hooking the opponent’s legs with 
yours from the inside. 4. Double up in a 
partial jackknife position for more power. 
This is also a better defensive position. 
5. Grasp the top wrestler’s scissors leg 
from the inside, at his knee (left), with 
your top (left) hand. Grasp the same leg 
with your other (right) hand at the ankle, 
or instep, from the outside. 6. Pull his 
leg forward. 7. Boost him forward with 
your upper (left) knee, simultaneously 
with the pull. 8. Bridge high on the side 
of the bottom (right) shoulder. 9. Turn 
to the outside, away from the top man, 
coming out between his legs, and on top. 
Never turn to the inside as both of your 
shoulders will touch, presenting a fall pos- 
sibility. 10. Hold on to the top wrestler’s 
scissors (left) leg, until you have complete 
control in a tep position. 

The variations are: 1. This escape may 
be applied when a roll occurs, with the 
top wrestler attempting to pu‘ a scissors 
leg in on the roll, 2. It may be applied 
after the scissors has developed, if the bot- 
tom wrestler can get an arm inside the 
scissors leg. 

The counters are: 1. Cross-face with 
near (left) hand. 2. Swing top (left) leg 
over underneath opponent’s head, re- 
grasping him with a left waist-lock, before 
he obtains control of your leg with both 
hands. 3. Clamp underneath wrestler in 
the vice of both knees. 4. Apply top half- 
nelson (left). 5. If the opponent rolls to 
the inside, clamp a double grapevine on 
for pinning procedure (Illustration 16). 
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“PINPOINT” FLIGHT 


The REACH AAL is the “balanced ball.” It’s laceless. 
It’s lock-stitched. It plays no “tricks” . . . whether 
in passing, dribbling or shooting. And it will stay 
accurate ... even after long, hard usage. 





“FINGERTIP” CONTROL 


The AAL’S famous “fingertip control” is due to the 
grip-sure pebbled-grain exterior...and perfect seams 
further “insure” this all-important control, both in 
passing and sharpshooting. 


A HIGH-SCORE BALL! 


The REACH AAL has gone through countless court battles . . . 
and has earned the respect of players, referees and coaches alike. 
Give the AAL a tryout. We Anow it'll “make the first team”! 


REAC H fe the Beit/ 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON + DIVISION OF SPALDING SALES CORP. 
MEMBER OF THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 
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Physical Education. 


By Raleigh H. Holt 
Football Coach, Herbert Hoover High School, San Diego 


EFORE the war, experienced 
coaches knew that the average 
boy under their supervision was 

weak in arm, shoulder, and leg muscles. 
Various tests, and the actions of the boys 
on the athletic field gave definite proof. 
To correct this condition, some coaches 
gave certain calisthenic exercises to mem- 
bers of their athletic squads at the begin- 
ning of each daily practice period. This 
lack of strength worried the thinking 
coach. Figures from physical tests gath- 
ered by athletic officers in the armed 
services during the war have proved that 
the coaches were right in their opinion as 
to the physical weaknesses of their 
charges in the pre-war period. 

Coaches in California are very for- 
tunate in that the state has a law which 
requires every boy and girl to participate 
in physical education, five days each week; 
throughout the school year. The mini- 
mum length of a period is fifty minutés. 
This participation is required of all stu- 
dents from the seventh through the four- 
teenth grades. 

The climate in this part of the country 
is such that the gymnasium classes may 
be held outside during most of the school 
year. As a result, students get ample 
exercise in the sunshine. 

In California senior high schools, all 
men teachers of physical education have 
the responsibility of coaching major ath- 
letic teams, in addition to their teaching 
duties. All interscholastic athletics are 
under the superivision of the California 
Interscholastic Federation. All boys who 
plan to go out for this type of athletics 
are weighed and measured during the 
first few weeks of the fall semester. They 
are then grouped into four classes: A, B, 
C, and D. These classes are determined 
according to the age, weight and height 
of each boy. The athletes compete in 
league play in these classes, and a cham- 
pionship is declared in each division. 

In southern California at the end of the 
playing season for each sport, inter-league 
championships are decided in A, and B 
classes in basketball, and A, B, and C 
class championships in track. This situa- 
tion encourages more’ boys to go out for 
the major sports than is the case in states 
where the plan is not followed. The C.1. 
F. age, weight, and height tables are 
found in Table 1. 

At the Herbert Hoover High School, 
we have developed a physical education 
program based on the results of an anal- 
ysis of tests given four times during each 
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year. These tests, ven at the beginning 
and end of each se: «ter, are completed 
in approximately one week. 

In 1942, our physical education staff de- 
dided that our class program should be 
modernized. We have experimented with 
many different tests during the past three 
years, and finally adopted six: chinning, 
sit-up, push-up, standing broad jump, the 
Burpee, and the 220-yard dash, with gym- 
nasium shoes. Our decision, in regard to 
the selection of the six tests, was the result 
of our own research, and of advice from 


many athletic officers in the armed serv- 
ices. The data from the tests have been 
kept. on file, and analyzed. We developed 
our present program from the results. 

Norms have been worked out from data 
gathered from the six tests which thus far 
have been given to approximately 3,000 
boys. These norms are found in Table 2. 

After careful analysis of the results of 
the tests, individual interviews are held 
with the boys who are found to be below 
normal. After a discussion of the weak- 
nesses, special instruction and advice are 
given to these students by their coach. 
They are not placed in special classes, as 
we do not believe in calling attention to 
the weaknesses of these boys. As a re- 
sult of this individual instruction and en- 
couragement, all boys show considerable 
improvement when the tests are given at 
the end of the semester. There are more 
than 2,000 students in our school. 

In addition to the athletes, all boys are 
weighed and measured by the members 
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S. Broad Jump | Chinning 


Push Up 


220 Dash Burpee 
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10’ 0” 
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9'10”" 
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54 
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52 
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25.7 
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25.9 


16% 
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26.3 
26.4 


164% 
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27.9 
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28.9 
29.0 
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29 
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29.4 
29.5 





27 
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29.6 
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29.9 
30.0 
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30.1 
30.2 
30.3 
30.4 
30.5 
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113 
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of our staff during the first week 6f school. TABLE I 
The C.LF. age, height, and weight classi- -} 

fication plan is used: The boys aré-then a. _ CLASSIFICATION BY EXPONENTS 

placed in one of four divisions; A, B, C, | Exponent Age Height Weight 

or D, for the purposes of intramural com- - ee 

petition. Since we are a senior high ite oe CLASSES 91-96 

school, we do not have many boys in Class Class D—Sum of exponents 77 and below. 97-103 
D. A coach ig then assigned to each di- Class C—Sum of exponents 78 to 81 104-109 
vision in each of the class periods. This Class B—Sum of exponents 82 to 87 mee ey 
conch ip rempendbis fot this particular Class A—Sum of exponents 88 and above. bber hae 
division during the entire day. For ex- 129-134 


. : j 11 yrs. 3 mo. to 11 yrs. 8 mo. 4714-49 141-146 
Cospeaetiny: I coach Class A boys in 11 yrs. 9 mo. to 12 yrs. 2 mo. 49-51% 147-153 
each of four gymnasium periods through- 12 yrs. 3 mo. to 12 yrs. 8 mo. 52 -53% 154-159 


out the day. We schedule all athletes in 12 yrs. 9 mo. to 13 yrs. 2 mo. 54 -5514 160-165 
the sixth period, which is the time for 13 yrs. 3 mo. to 13 yrs. 8 mo. 56-574 166-171 


. : . " ‘ . 2 mo. 58 -5914 - 
CONSENS: $F SHES Savor Pan tae ee Minted aa. oe 
ay. 


14 yrs. 9 mo. to 15 yrs. 2 mo. 6214-64 185-190 
After a coach has been assigned to his 15 yrs. 3 mo. to 12 yrs. : mo. 191 up 
i : = 15 yrs. 9 mo. to 16 yrs. 2 mo. 
paren orem Ss ya yrs the gymnee 16 yrs. 3 mo. to 16 yrs. 8 mo. 
um class, he | IviK es the group into teams 16 yrs. 9 mo. to 17 yrs. 2 mo. 
under the direction of a student leader. 17 yrs. 3 mo. to 17 yrs. 8 mo. 
These teams are given instruction for one 17 yrs. 9 mo. to 18 yrs. 2 mo. 


week in the following sports: volley ball, 18 yrs. 3 mo. to 18 yrs. 8 mo. 
basketball, touch football, soft ball, and 18 yrs. 9 mo. to 19\yrs. 2 mo. 
track. When a coach is available, we also 


TABLE 2—Continued ‘| have instruction in boxing and wrestling. 

‘| The teams are then formed into leagues, 

“A ae and games are played during gymnasium 

30.8 classes. League championship play-offs 

30.9 34 } are held after school between the different 
20 31.0 classes. 


31.1 As a result of this required participa- 
19 31.2 tion in sports, we find that many boys 
become interested in athletics, and even- 
18 ; tually become members of the major 
di sport athletic squads. Every boy is re- 
quired to pass a physical examination 
before he is permitted to have a suit, is- 
16 ; sued to him on any inter-school athletic 

. a team. This examination is given by the 
scHool doctor. As soon as more doctors 
become available, all boys will be ex- 
amined before they are permitted to take 
part in any gymnastic program. 

Each day before a class is permitted to 
take part in sport activity, a “snappy” 
workout of ten minutes in calisthenic exer- 
cises is given by one of the coaches. Most 
of these exercises are the same as those in 
the tests. Our school has athletic teams 
which compete in league play in the fol- 
lowing major sports: football, basketball, 
track, and baseball. We enter teams also 
in minor sports including cross country, 
golf, and tennis. We are planning to add 
swimming teams for competition with 
other schools. 


We feel that the percentage of boys 
physically unfit, as shown by the draft 
figures in World War IJ, is entirely too 
high. The answer to this situation is re- 
quired physical education for all boys 
from the elementary grades through the 
fourteenth grade. This should be a daily 
requirement throughout the school year. 
If all states would adopt this plan, there 
is no doubt but that the boys of voting 
age a generation from now will be in fair- 
Iy good physical condition. 
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Texas Tournament Plays 


By Stanley Thomas 


Basketball Coach, Sunset High School, Dallas, Texas 


into their 1942 stride, more than 

1,200 basketball teams, from squads 
totaling almost 19,000 players, will be 
contenders for the same goal, the state 
championship. 

There are three classes of high school 
basketball competition in Texas, “AA,” 
made up of teams from schools with en- 
rollments of 500, or more; “A,” composed 
of teams from schools with enrollments 
of 200 to 500, and “B,” made up of teams 
from schools which have enrollments of 
less than 200. 

In “AA” competition, there are sixteen 
districts. Winners of by-district play-offs 
go directly to the state tournament. In 


I F TEXAS senior high schools get back 

















“A”, and “B” competition, there are 
thirty-two districts, divided into eight 
regions. Regional winners qualify for 
state tournament play. 

No team reaches the state tournament 
unless the players and their coach “point” 
for it from the start of the season. Their 
desire to win must be supplemented with 
hard work, strict training schedules, or- 
ganization, and ability. It is too late 
to start plans for a state tournament, 
after a district or regional tournament has 
been won. 

First of all, a coach knows when he has 
a good team coming up, and if it is a 
possible winner. If he feels that he has 
a winning team in the making, he must 
begin to build early, and make needed 


which he is familiar, but these formations 
must be “sold” to the players so they will 
think that they are their formations. | 
like to ask my players which formations 
they want to use against a certain team, 
and then let them try their plan. [If it 
works, fine. If not, the boys are ready to 
try my plan. Of course, it is useless to 
try a fast break with a slow team, or to 
try a rebounding style, if the players are 
small. 

Accompanying diagrams show some of 
the offensive formations and variations 
which we used to win the state cham- 
pionship in 1943-1944, and formations 
which carried us to the state finals last 
year, when we lost in a three-game series 
to Coach Charlie Turner’s Paschal High 
School team of Fort Worth. 









































changes as the season progresses. No 
teams can go through a winning season In our offense, we concentrate on having 
without capable substitutes. These sub- our tall, rugged boys control the back- 
stitutes may not play in many games, board. It is necessary to devote a great 
® but they do furnish game-like opposition deal of practice time to screening, and 
during practice. Here is where cham-_ timing for rebounds. I have found that 
pions are made. it is helpful to stage a drill where three 
@ ‘G) If a coach is not fortunate enough to. players are under the basket, for tip-in 
have two or three veterans on his team, shots, and one player is out in front for 
he may expect it to “crack” when there long shots. No definite places are as- 
is pressure. The good team has a real signed, and each player is “on his own.” 
leader, one who is a student of the game, I prefer that the boys do not catch the 
@ @ and one who ranks high scholastically. ball, in this drill, but use a half-catch, 
DIAG.| On offense, naturally, it will be to the half-slap motion. Smaller boys should 
~ coach’s advantage to use formations with be used, if possible, for long shots, and 
x 
DIAG.2 DIAG.6 
ix 
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they should be capable of breaking in, if 
a driving game is employed. 

The accompanying diagrams show four 
offensive formations, with variations. 
Diagram 1 shows the 3 in 2 out, or single 
pivot. Diagrams 2, and 3, are plays from 
this formation. 

Diagram 4 is the double pivot, and 
Diagram 5 is a screen play which has 
produced many points. Diagram 6 is the 
double pivot, wide. Diagrams 7, and 8, 
are two possible plays, where 2 in each 
play may use a one-hand shot. 

Diagram 9 shows a fast break which we 
like to use when a zone defense is em- 
ployed. One gets the rebound, 4 takes the 
pass out, 2 comes down the side line, and 
3 comes down the middle. If 3 gets the 
rebound, 1 goes down the side line, and 5 
gets the pass out. Three takes the mid- 
dle for rebounds, and then breaks down 
the middle. 

Out-of-bounds plays are as much a part 
of the offense as floor plays. We use a 
number of such plays from the side, and 
end of the floor. Diagrams 10, 11, and 








12, show the ball out on the end? In 
Diagrams 11, and 12, 2 is the last player 
to move, since the other players use him 
as a post. 

Diagram 13 shows the ball out on the 
side. Diagram 14 shows a center jump 
formation, from which offensive or de- 
fensive strategy may be used. 

Diagrams 15 and 16 shows some offen- 
sive formations which we use to meet a 
zone defense. 

On defense, we prefer to teach our 
boys man-for-man defense first, and then 
zone defense. I have found that most 
teams like to play against a man-for-man 
defense, and seem to be baffled when they 
meet a good zone defense. No zone de- 
fense will work, however, without apply- 
ing some man-for-man defense principles. 
The zone is not an easy way out, since, 
with all its variations, it is more difficult 
for boys to learn. 

I like to teach double teaming, and the 
boys like to use it. We employ it under 
the basket, when the opponents get the 


ball from the backboard, or intercept a 
pass. It is used also when checking all 
over, or in a pressing defense. 

In a man-for-man defense, we play 
the men who do not have the ball loosely, 
to avoid a screen. I have our boys call 
out “block,” when they see a screen com- 
ing up. 

In zones, we shift with the ball. Dia- 
gram 17 shows a 2-3 zone, and Diagram 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Present-Day Basketball 


The following article is based on exc 
School Football Coaches Association 
School Coach of Pampa, Texas, from 


ASKETBALL has changed more 
B during the past few years than any 
other sport. In fact, it has changed 
more during the past two years than it did 
during the previous fifteen. The reaction 
of the average coach, to the changes, is 
that a higher percentage of attempted 
shots are made, but a careful study indi- 
cates that high-scoring games result from 
many factors. -One factor is that coaches 
have become offense-minded, and have, 
more or less, neglected defense. . 
Credit-must be given, however, to the 
rapid development of the offensive game, 
during the past two years, to meet present- 
day defenses. 


Defense 


There are three outstanding man-to- 
man defenses in use today—the down- 
court rush, the defense at the center of the 
court, and the sinking defense. It is im- 
possible to build an effective offense, in a 
period of one week, which will work effec- 
tively against any one of these defenses. A 
coach must build offenses to take care of 
the different situations, by working on 
them, from the first right on through the 
season. It is impossible to have one offen- 
sive set-up which will take advantage of 
the situations arising from all three de- 
fenses. This means that careful planning 
must be done on several offensive set-ups, 
although few as possible, to meet adequate- 
ly the variety of defenses which a coach is 
certain to encounter during the season. 


Fundamentals Versus Systems 
of Offense and Defense 


Once, it was the opinion of coaches that 
a team, well grounded in fundamentals of 
offensive and defensive basketball would 
stand its ground against all competition. 
Sound fundamentals remain the founda- 
tion of good basketball, but a coach can 
depend no longer upon these essential rudi- 
ments alone to win his games. Offensive 
and defensive basketball today must be 
systematized to be successful. It is true 
that a coach may not be able to take my 
offense, and use it just as I do. There may 
be parts of my offense, however, and some 
of my ideas that he may incorporate into 
his system. It has been through the ex- 
. change of ideas that basketball has grown. 
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By Henry P. Iba 
Basketball Coach, Oklahoma A. & M. 


ing Schools, sponsored by the Association 


Post Play 


Many coaches thought that the three- 
second rule in basketball would reorganize 
the game. Coaches, as a rule, abandoned 
the single-post system of play, and used 
other methods to get the ball inside the 
opponent’s defense. The system of the 
roll on the front line was a popular offen- 
sive system. After six years of experimen- 
tation with various techniques, coaches 
came back to a modification of their orig- 
inal style of play, and they are using their 
pivot and post men just as effectively as 
they did before the three-second rule. 


Offensive Trends 


In the past, teams tried too many 30- 
foot shots. Our present theory is to shoot 
a certain percentage of 30-foot shots, but 
to work for a greater number of shots in- 
side the defense. Two-thirds of the coaches 
today use the single and double pivot. Al- 
most unanimously, coaches use two men 
back, and three men in front, sinking back 
almost to the free-throw circle.. As a re- 
sult, teams get only outside or -30-foot 
shots. Thirty-foot shots will not win the 
high-scoring games which are played to- 
day. It should be the purpose of a coach 
to work on both set shots and close-in 
shots, and to have a definite system of 
working the ball inside the defense. The 
method we like, and one which has proved 
effective in accomplishing this purpose, is 
to have all players on the team moving at 
all times. In my opinion, the day of set 
screens is over. I intend to keep the screen 
in my offensive set-up, but use a moving 
screen with a momentary delay. 


Defense Against the Post 


Most coaches do not. have courage to 
cover the post man out in front. If defen- 
sive players can‘ play in such a position 
that the post can not get the ball, the of- 
fense will have a very difficult time get- 
ting the ball past the free-throw line. A 
high-scoring post will then lose his poise, 
and move out in front, or to the opposite 
side of the free-throw line. Thus, he 
places himself in a position from which he 
is unaccustomed to shoot. When an out- 
standingoffensive man is forced away 
from his favorite position, his effectiveness 
has been ruined. 


from Volume VII of the Texas High 


extbook, compiled by Otis Coffey, 
lectures given at the Texas and Tulsa Conk 


Fundamentals 


In the past, too many coaches have 
spent too much time in teaching funda- 
mentals, as such. Today, most coaches 
utilize drills in which extensive practice 
may be given players in executing several 
fundamentals, instead of a drill, involving 
only one individual, which does not simu- 
late game conditions. The coach should 
map out his schedule for the day so that 
he may get everything done which needs 
to be done. At Oklahoma A. & M. we use 
three drills which eover every funda- 
mental employed in our offensive style of 
play. These drills afford the players an 
opportunity to work on different funda- 
mentals under game conditions. ‘These 
drills give extensive practice in dribbling, 
shooting, passing, feinting, and covering. 

Of course, individual instruction and 
demonstration must’ precede each drill. In 
case of the pivot, I never teach it, as such. 
I tell a boy to turn his back on the defen- 
sive player, and the pivot will materialize 
from that instruction. The boys are given 
practice in high and low dribbling, and in- 
structed when to use each. I teach my 
players to use five kinds of passes. They 
are also taught different methods of feint- 
ing. For a team to be a championship 
group, it must be able to pass the ball, and 
to execute fundamentals flawlessly. Fun- 
damentals, however, must not be divorced 
from game conditions. 


Shooting 


Most coaches advocate use of both the 
two-handed chest shot, and the one-hand- 
ed push shot. The two-handed chest shot 
is used outside of a 20-foot radius from 
the basket. The one-handed chest shot is 
used inside this radius. 

The one-handed chest shot is the most 
radical change of the game during the past 
eight years. I am convinced that it is bet- 
ter for a right-handed boy to push off the 
right toe, in executing this shot. The play- 
er should face the basket with both shoul- 
ders, as he locates the basket, and makes 
his shot. 

In exeetiting the one-handed shot, the 
player should leap high in the air, off his 
right foot; raise the ball chest high with 
both hands; then raise the ball over the 
shoulder close to his face, and use a shot- 
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put technique in pushing the ball into the 
basket. The coach who says that he 
“made” a basketball shooter out of a boy, 
does not know what he is talking about. 
A coach does only one thing, and that is, 
he helps the boy during the process of his 
development, Basketball players who ex- 
cel in shooting are boys who have a natural 
aptitude for it. 


Passing 


A team of good passers and ball-han- 
dlers, irrespective of its ability to score, 
will win most of its games. A coach should 
not become satisfied with the ball-handling 
of his team. Both receiver and passer 
should be supervised constantly on their 
technique, In our style of offense, we use 
the two-handed chest pass, the two over- 
handed under-hand pass, the hook pass, 
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the one-handed under-handed pass, and 
the baseball pass. 

Seldom do we use the bounce pass, be- 
cause no two balls bounce alike, no two 
balls have the same pressure, and no two 
courts have the same floor surface. The 
bounce pass is intergepted easily. I prefer 
the passing game to the dribbling game of 
offense. When there is a pressing game, 
all over the court, the player with the ball 
often has to pass the ball to a very weak 
dribbler, and soon, as a consequence, the 
team loses possession of the ball. 


Fundamental Drills 


Diagram 1 illustrates a warm-up drill 
which we use to teach shooting, passing, 
getting rebounds, and screening. Players 
X1, X2, X3, and X4 drive under the bas- 
ket, and take a shot as they receive the 
ball from X9. Players X5, X6, X7, and 
X8 take the ball off the backboard. Player 
X9 passes the ball to X1. The man play- 
ing X1’s position does not break toward 
the basket, until X9 is ready to pass the 
ball to him. 

In this drill, X1 gets practice in receiv- 
ing the pass, and shooting. Player X9 gets 
valuable practice in passing, and screening, 
as he follows the ball, by passing on the 
inside of X1. Any number of positions 
may be used for the shot. Each player 
should get back into play as quickly as 
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possible after shooting. This habit may be 
instilled in the boys by correct supervision. 
The player, X5, should come in just as 
hard and as determined as X1. He should 
go up in the air, spread his feet, and take 
the ball off the backboard, then dribble to 
the position of X9. His next move is to 
pass the ball to the next shooter. In this 
manner, short shots on the left side, on the 
right side, and underneath the front of the 
basket may be practiced. 

In shooting the lay-up shot from in 
front, and close to the basket, the players 
shooting should line up in the center of the 
court, instead of near the side line. The 
man underneath the basket should pass the 
ball waist high, about even with the free- 
throw line. One of the main faults of the 
man, passing the ball out, is to pass too 
quickly, or too late. The shooter’s main 
fault is to break before the man under the 
basket is ready to pass the ball. In shoot- 
ing a basket from in front of the rim, the 
player often makes the mistake of trying 
to hit the rim on one shot, and then use a 
bank shot on the next. The player may 
use either method but he should use the 
same type of shot each time. 

The question is asked as to whether one 
should use an over-hand shot, or an under- 
hand shot on close-ups. I prefer the over- 
hand shot. A player should not jump up, 
or hop to catch the ball. If he catches the 
ball with his feet on the floor, he may then 
jump up, and shoot. On the other hand, if 
he catches the ball in the air, he has-to 
come down, and make another jump to lay 
the ball in the basket. In many instances, 
even tall players, after catching the ball 
in the air, allow a short player to tie the 
ball, as they come down to the floor. 

Both leng and short shots must be prac- 
ticed. The few times during the game that 
a player is given an opportunity to get a 
close-in shot must be capitalized upon. 
Usually, if a team gets five unmolested 
short shots in a game, it will win. 

Players should be drilled in getting bal- 
ance before shooting, but should not be 
permitted to bounce the ball in order to do 
so. Drills which afford practice in shoot- 
ing from positions, not assumed in a game, 
are worthless. The game of “21” is of no 
value, and does the boy very little if any 
good. Offensive drills should be such that 
the boys receive the ball from the inside 
out, and they should receive the ball as 
they come in toward the basket. It is poor 
technique to stay outside the defensive 
front line, and shoot. Of course, if the 
principle of getting the ball to the shooter 
from the inside out is to be observed, there 
must be a plan to get the ball into the 
pivot. 

I find that it is much easier to get the 
ball to the post, if it is passed into him 
from the side rather than from in front. 
The post should be cautioned about 
crowding too closely to the line marking 
the free-throw lane. The drill in Diagram 
2 is a good one to use to get the ball into 


the post, and to have the post pass it back 
to a man breaking toward the basket. The 
players X2, X3, X4, X5 should follow 
in for the rebound, and take X1’s place in 
the drill. X1 takes X10’s place, and X10 
takes his place behind X5. 


It is important that the ball be passed 
on the side opposite that from which the 
defensive man is located. All drills should 
fit into the style of play which a coach 
expects to use. From the drill just ex- 
plained, a team may obtain practice in 
shooting from the left side, from the right 
side, and down the middle. It also affords 
practice in the one-handed shot, and the 
two-handed shot, and in passing, feinting, 
and post play. 

When a boy takes a shot at the basket, 
his eyes should be on the basket from the 
time he locates it until the basket is made 








DIAG.2 








or missed. His elbows should be in close 
to his body on the two-handed shots. 

Usually, the boys who need the help of 
a coach are the big, awkward players who 
develop somewhat more slowly than the 
smaller players. Often, the big, tall, gan- 
gling candidate who shows very little 
promise at first may be made into a very 
valuable and outstanding player, if the 
coach will use a little patience. The coach 
should not use this type of boy before he 
is able to handle himself properly. A boy 
who has acquired an inferiority complex 
from being laughed at by his associates is 
a very difficult candidate to coach. It is 
best to give boys of this type something 
they can do, and let them work at it until 
they acquire the co-ordination necessary 
to take part in more difficult drills. 


Dribbling 


Diagram 3 illustrates a dribble drill 
which we use. A player should not dribble 
the ball, if he can pass. If the player in 
possession of the ball is guarded closely, 
inside the opponent’s defense, he should 
dribble very low. On the other hand, if 
he is out in the open, he may use a high 
dribble. Good dribblers do not watch the 
ball, as they dribble down the court. The 
dribbler should not cease dribbling just be- 
cause the defense has stopped his forward 
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progress. He should dribble, until he is in 
a position to shoot or pass. 


Pivot Drill 


Diagram 4 illustrates our most impor- 
tant floor drill. This drill gives players 
practice in breaking, dribbling, rolling, and 
setting screens, and in handing the ball off 
to some one screening. In the drill, X3 
should not break until X2 has set the post. 
In handing the ball to X2, X3 should keep 
it in front of him, and not out to the side 
where the defensive man might steal it. 
X3 dribbles across, and sets up a screen 
for X1. X1 breaks by, and screens off X3, 
as he receives the ball. X1 dribbles across 
the court, and screens for X2, who takes 
the ball, and dribbles on in to score. 


Man-to-Man Defense 


I like to use a straight man-to-man de- 
fense, without any switching. If the de- 
fense plays loosely enough, it is almost im- 
possible for the offense to use screen plays. 
Switching gives a defensive player an alibi 
when his opponent scores. In playing a 
man-to-man defense, there are a number 
of things which I expect my defensive 
players to remember: First, that a player 
must use a correct stance, with either the 
right or left foot slightly back. He should 
use a boxer’s slide, in moving in any direc- 
tion. If he is to go to his left, the defensive 
player should step first with his left foot, 
and follow quickly with his right. In re- 
treating, he should take a long step back- 
ward with the rear foot, then a retreating 
step with the forward foot. He should 
not leave his feet to stop a shot, unless the 

















offensive player is under the basket. The 
defensive player should be “sold” on his 
ability to cover his opponent, up to the 
middle of the court. 

Another thing for the defensive player 
to remember is to drive his opponent to 
the side line, and be in a position to stay 
between him and the basket. In guarding 
man-to-man, the defensive player should 
not look at the ball, nor the face of the 
player whom he is guarding, but rather 
watch a spot about six inches above the 
knees of the offensive player. Diagram 5 
illustrates a method of opening up, and 
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sliding, when the offensive players try to 
screen. 

In playing a man-to-man defense, the 
two front players should not be even. If 
the ball is on one side of the court, the 
defensive player out in front, on the op- 
posite side of the court, should sink back 
to the free-throw line. The player nearest 
the basket should pick up anyone breaking 
clear of the basket. 

Diagram 6 illustrates the positions of 
defensive players, when employing a man- 
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to-man defense, and when the ball is in 
possession of a front-line player near the 
side line. 

If I were coaching a high school team, 
and had two hours each day for workouts, 
I would give my team three offenses, which 
could be tied together, and one out-of- 
bounds play. These offenses would be de- 
signed to meet a loose, man-for-man de- 
fense, a tight man-for-man defense, and a 
zone defense. I would make these offenses, 
as nearly as possible, a repetition of those 
which we carried out in our practice drills. 
I would design my out-of-bounds play to 
fit into the three offenses, unles the defense 
is disorganized at the moment we take the 
ball out of bounds. In that case, I would 
employ a fast break. I would give my 
players a great deal of work in bringing 
the ball down the court against a pressing 
defense. 




















DIAG.7 





Offense 


Diagram 7 illustrates an offense which 
may be used against a man-to-man de- 
fense. Diagram 8 illustrates a method of 
getting the ball up the court when a press- 
ing defense is used all over the court. 

Players should be “sold” on two things 
about a pressing defense: First, that no 
defensive player can take the ball away 
from an offensive man; Second, that when 
the ball is recovered in the back court, it 
must be taken up court just as fast as 
possible. 

In Diagram 8, X1 should be the best 
shot, X2 should be the best dribbler, X3 
should be the steadiest, and X4 should be 
the “quarterback” of the team. A team 
should not throw the ball in from out of 
bounds, directly underneath the oppo- 
nent’s basket. The out-of-bounds player 
should move to the side of the court, as 
much as possible. The idea is to spread 
the defensive team. It is a good plan to 
keep offensive players moving, and rotat- 
ing all the time, but keep them scattered 
all over the floor. To keep his defensive 
player in view at all times, X3 should 
face the side line. X2 player may play on 
either side of the court. If X5 is not an 
agile player, he might change positions 
with X1. By breaking at top speed, and 
by rotating, the defense does not have time 
to get set. The X3 player may set up 
screens for 2, 5, or 1. 

If the defense is playing loosely, with 
one of the players on the front line drop- 
ping back to the free-throw circle, the 
front offensive player on that side of the 
court should drop back completely under- 
neath the circle, as shown in Diagram 9, 
giving the front man on the other side of 

(Continued on page 44) 
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SPOT-BILT Track Shoes 


wh DETACHABLE SPIKES =~ 


New spikes for old ones any time they are n a@f. Not a factory 
job! Do it on the field or in the locker room. Simply ys@trew the worn 
spike with the handy little wrench and scr if, new one of desired length. 
SPOT-BILT Track Shoes are molded to gy® foot—light as a feather and 
sturdy enough for the totfhest track. The detachable spikes are 
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forged steel, tempered and hardened. 
They are scientifically placed 


to give maximum traction. 


No. 703—Detachable Track Shoes are 
cowhide with buck heel. 


Detachable Spike Assembly 


. Flexible Vanadium steel plate between soles. 
. Socket hole, drilled through the sole, steel plate and insole. 
. Metal socket inserted from the inside. 


. Washer with four teeth which imbed in the sole, is placed 
over the socket. 


. Socket is riveted down over washer under 2200 Ibs. pressure 
per square inch; insole, steel plate and outsole are com- 
pressed into one unit. 


. Screw on specially forged steel spike. All detachable spike 
track shoes are equipped with standard length ¥%4"' spikes, 
unless otherwise specified. ve following sizes are also 
available: %” needle spike, %’’ indoor, and %” extra 

long outdoor. 






SPOT-BILT Track Shoes with permanent 
spikes are available in two numbers: 
No. 706—Cowhide with buck heel. 

No. 728—Yellowback Kangaroo. 
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Competitive Sports 
Prove Their Worth 


Comemeettys sports played an important role 
in the development of qualities essential for effi- 
cient combat service, according to a survey con- 
ducted shortly before the close of the war by Col. 
Theodore P. Bank, president of the Athletic Insti- 
tute. 

Questionnaires were sent to colleges and univer- 
sities, requesting information on the war-time ac- 
tivities of 1937-1943 major sport letter men. The 
following percentage summary is indicative of the 
fitness and leadership developed through intercol- 
legiate athletic competition : 


In Armed Forces 
Comm, 


63.8 
74.7 


Combat 
46.4 
52.5 
46.1 
47.3 


Overseas 


59.4 
64.2 
60.8 
64.4 


In Service 


87.7 
85.2 
80.6 67.1 
85.4 65.5 


Not in Service 


Essential 
Industry Reasons 


6.4 1.9 
9.6 1.5 
Track and Field 7.4 8.4 
Baseball 3.8 7.6 


The 3 to 4 per cent deferment for physical dis- 
ability was exceptionally low, when compared to the 
more than 40 per cent rejection figure for all in- 
ductees. Miscellaneous reasons for non-service in- 
cluded deferment as medical students, ministers, 
essential teaching positions, death, ete. 

The essential. industry percentages, of course, 
were made up largely of letter men who majored in 
engineering and other technical courses, and who 
occupied key jobs in war industries. 


Football 

Basketball 

Track and Field.... 
Baseball 


Misc. 


Basketball 
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When one considers that only 9.6 per cent and 9.4 
per cent respectively of army and navy personne! 
were commissioned, the percentage of commissioned 
officers among athletes, 63.8 to 74.7 per cent, was 
exceedingly high. 

At the time the survey was made, 59.8 per cent 
of all service personnel had been sent overseas. The 
pereentage of athletes seeing overseas service com- 
pares favorably with this average. In fact, the per- 
centage of athletes sent overseas was undoubtedly 
higher than the survey indicated, since some col- 
leges reported letter men in service, but location 
unknown. 

Because of the huge transportation problem, and 
because of the large number of men required to op- 
erate the supply services efficiently, less than 20 per 
cent of all service personnel saw action. The per- 
centage of athletes who had combat action is far in 
excess of this figure, a clear indication that sports 
played an important role in developing essential 
combat qualities. 

Letter men, reported as killed in action, wounded, 
or as receiving citations and medals of honor, com- 
prise a list so impressive in length that there is no 
doubt that athletes made outstanding records and 
contributions in service to their country. 

Typical examples of athletes in war service were: 

Boston University: The basketball team of 1939- 
40, 100 per cent, with eight of eleven men overseas. 
Track and cross-country teams of 1941-1942, 100 per 
cent. Baseball team of 1938-1939, fifteen out of 
sixteen in service; eleven of the fifteen commis- 
sioned, and ten of the fifteen overseas. 

Colorado State College: All football, basketball, 
track, and baseball letter men, but one, were in serv- 
ice, and all basketball letter men were commissioned. 

Denver Unwersity: Eighty out of ninety-eight 
football letter men; twenty-nine out of thirty-five 
basketball letter men; forty out of forty-six track 
letter men, and thirty-six out of thirty-nine base- 
ball letter men saw service. All other letter men in 
major sports were in essential industry. There 
were no 4F's. 

James Millikin University: Sixty-one out of sixty- 
two football letter men, all basketball letter men, 
and 20 out of twenty-one baseball letter men were in 
service. 

Kansas State Teachers College: Football teams 
of 1941, 1942, and 1943, 100 per cent in service, as 
were the basketball teams of 19438, and the track 
team of 1942. 

Montana State University: All football letter 
men of the 1940, 1941, and 1942 teams, except one, 
all but one basketball letter man of the 1937, 1938, 
1939, 1940, and 1941 teams, and all track letter men 
from the 1942, and 1943 squads saw service. 

Montana State College: All track and field letter 
men were in service, and all were commissioned. 

Michigan State College: All thirty-five members 
of the 1943 track squad were in service, and all but 
two earned commissions. 

University of Pennsylvania: More than 90 per 
cent of all athletes were in service, including all foot- 
ball letter men from the 1941, and 1942 teams, and 


(Continued on page 36) 
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By Alvar Hermanson 
Fencing Coach, University of Chicago 


briefly the three weapons used in 

modern fencing. Since the foil is the 
basic, and the most popular weapon—in 
fact, competition for women, and for high 
school students is restricted to the foil— 
this article will concern the use of that 
weapon. 

The foil is composed of the blade, the 
guard, and the handle. The blade, never 
more than thirty-five inches from tip to 
guard, also has three parts—the foible 
(the weak part near the point), the mid- 
dle, and the forte (the strong part near 
the hilt). The bell guard, approximately 
four inches in diameter, is most suitable. 
The handle of the French foil is quad- 
rilateral, as is the blade, and slightly 
curved to fit the hand. The pommel, se- 
curing the handle and the guard to the 
blade, gives balance to the foil. The foil 
has no cutting edges. Only the point may 
be used in scoring, and then only by the 
forward movement of the thrust. 

In holding the foil, the thumb should be 
placed on a broad side of the handle, so 
that the curve of the handle fits into the 
hand. The index finger should be placed 
directly opposite the thumb, and on the 
other broadside of the handle, with the 
point of contact between the tip and the 
first joint. This is the most important 
part of the grip to obtain control and sen- 
sitiveness. The other fingers are curved 
around the grip, to give strength and con- 
trol. The handle should now follow the 
line of the thumb, thumbnail up, with the 


I ANOTHER article, we described 





Te accompanying article is the 
second in a series by Alvar Her- 
manson, who has been fencing coach at 
the University of Chicago since 1926. 
The first article, which appeared in the 
December, 1945 issue, dealt with the 
background of fencing. 
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pommel fairly close to the wrist. A firm, 
relaxed grip, neither loose nor tight, is 
recommended. 

To describe the on guard position, we 
shall begin with the feet, and proceed up- 
ward. The feet are placed flat on the 
floor, approximately two foot-lengths 
apart. The right, or forward foot should 
be in a straight line toward the opponent. 
It should never be otherwise, for it is a 
rudder which guides footwork and, it pro- 
vides the safest and strongest position for 
the lunge, and for the recovery. The heel 
of the left foot should be directly in line 
with the right foot, with the toe of the left 
foot turned outward, at right angle to 
that line. This hypothetical line between 
the left heel and the right foot should lead 
directly to the opponent. The knees 
should be bent, with the right knee direct- 
ly above the toes of the right foot. Turn- 
ing the knee inward will result in loss of 
balance, misdirection of the lunge, and 
may possibly result in a wrenched knee or 
ankle, at the end of the lunge. The left 
knee shou!d be inclined slightly forward, 
to give greater propulsion to the lunge. 
The hip-bone should be turned inward, so 
that the back is in a straight line, and the 
trunk erect. The weight of the body is 
thus supported on the springs of the bent 
knees, and by the muscles of the legs. This 
position prevents hip sway which would 
“telegraph” the lunge. The shoulders 
should be level, and should be turned with 
the trunk, so as to offer the smallest pos- 
sible target to the opponent. The left arm 
aids in tRis maneuver since it is held back 
of the target, crooked at a right angle, 
with the forearm vertical. The right arm 
should be held bent in front of the body, 
with the elbow six to eight inches from the 
body, the hand chest-high, and the point 
of the foil at a level with the opponent’s 
eyes. From a side view, the blade and the 














forearm should form a straight line. The 
on guard position should be practiced until 
it becomes relaxed and natural. Alertness, 
however, must not be sacrificed. 

From this point, we shall follow a rather 
unorthodox procedure for written instruc- 
tion, one which is closer, however, to ac- 
tual teaching in the gymnasium. 

In the first lesson, after the guard posi- 
tion has been established, fencer A, and 
fencer B face each other, each fully 
equipped with mask, jacket, or plastron, 
and glove on the sword-hand. The foils 
touch, or cross, at the foible, or weak part, 
each on the right-hand side of the blade 
This is the on guard position or engage- 
ment of sizte (sixth). However, it is not 
complete. Each fencer moves his hand 
toward his right side, so that the forte of 
his blade and the guard, protect that por- 
tion from a sudden straight attack. 

Fencer A, in order to attack in an un- 
protected part of the target, drops his 
point under B’s blade. A’s tip describes a 
semi-circle around, under and up, to the 
other side of B’s blade, halting at the level 
of the ribs. This is the disengage. Keep- 
ing his point in a straight line, A thrusts, 
and lunges. 

The lunge is the fundamental movement 
of attack. Its purpose is to reach out, and 
hit some part of the target. It is, perhaps, 
best to imagine that some force is holding 
the point of the foil, and pulling it irre- 
sistibly, in a straight line, toward the tar- 
get’until it lands. The sword-arm is ex- 
tended, but not rigidly, by straightening 
This is the thrust. The point continues 
its forward movement, without stopping, 
by means of the lunge. The right foot is 
lifted slightly off the floor, and at the 
same time the left leg straightens out, pro- 
pelling the body forward. The right foot 
stops about two foot-lengths in front of 
its former position, the knee is directly 
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above the toes, and the left foot remains 
stationary and flat on the floor. 

At the beginning of the lunge, and after 
the thrust, the right hand is slightly below 
the level of the shoulder. Although the 
body is lowered during the lunge, the hand 
is not lowered, but held so as to keep the 
same distance from the floor, while direct- 
ing the point in a straight line toward its 
objective. Thus, the hand is slightly above 
the shoulder at the end of the lunge. The 
left arm is straightened backward during 
the lunge, to give balance. A’s tip should 
now be touching B’s jacket. 

In the recovery, the movements are the 
reverse. The left leg is bent, and the 
right foot returns to the original position 
of on guard, with the left arm aiding 
through resumption of its normal position. 
The right arm is bent again. 

The lunge may be taught to the count 
of four: (1) thrust, (2) lunge, (3) re- 
cover, and (4) bend right arm. After suf- 
ficient practice, the separate movements 
of the lunge, and of the recovery will ap- 
pear to be simultaneous. Actually, they 
are not, and it is best to begin by teaching 
each movement individually, and by 
counting. When the beginner tries to im- 
itate his coach, or an advanced fencer, by 
thrusting and lunging at the same time, 
the result is a bent-arm attack, fatal 
against the stop-thrust, which has the 
right-of-way in that case. In practice, A 
makes several lunges, while B allows him- 
self to be hit. The process is then re- 
versed, with B making the disengages, 
thrusting, lunging, and recovering. 

Next, A resumes the offense, and B 
parries A’s attacks. From the sixte posi- 
tion, B moves his hand across the target 
to the left, so that the forte of the blade is 
even with the limits of his target. This is 
the parry of carte. The point is inclined 
somewhat more toward the outside, forc- 
ing A’s blade down near the forte of B’s 
blade, where the parry will be stronger. 
This also helps to forestall a type of of- 
fensive movement known as the force 
attack, which is an attempt, preceding the 
thrust, to push the defender’s foil out of 
line by applying pressure on the foible. 

The opposition parry is so called be- 
cause it opposes entrance of the point by 
continual contact, or pushing. B may also 
tap, or lightly beat aside, A’s blade. With 
the beat parry, B does not have to close 
his line completely, since the sharp tap 
should throw A’s point out far enough. 
Usually, fencers prefer the beat parry. In 
practice, this movement should be repeat- 
ed several times, and reversed. 

Now, we come to the riposte. From 
sixte, A makes the disengage attack, and B 
parries carte. Then B drops his point, and 
extends his arm directly from the parry 
position, touching A on the chest (the 
riposte). In practice, this should be re- 
peated several times, and reversed. 
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The parry of the riposte may be re- 
served for later practice, but, as in all 
basic movements, it may be advisable to 
begin it early in order to establish the 
movement. This parry is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the regular one. A draws his 
hand back slightly, keeping it fairly high, 
raises his point, and parries earte. The 
defense is supplemented by the recovery, 
which ordinarily is not swift enough to be 
used by itself against the direct riposte. 

The idea of this pattern is to teach a 
fencer, in one series of successive move- 
ments, to attack, and to return untouched. 
At the same time, the defender learns to 
parry the attack, and to take advantage of 
the nearness of his opponent to counter- 
attack. It is, in a sense, both defensive 
and offensive. One might call this a sim- 
plified pattern of all fencing: attack, 
parry, riposte, parry of riposte, and re- 
covery. This pattern is to be followed in 
all succeeding exercises where, to avoid 
needless repetition, we do not mention all 
the movements. Exceptions will be noted. 
All movements are to be repeated by B, 
and by A, and B from both engagements, 
(carte and sixte). 

Then, as indicated, the same move- 
ments, in the same order, should be prac- 
ticed from the on guard position of carte. 
A disengages from carte, and lunges. B 
parries sixte, by moving his hand, arm, 
and blade across from carte to the right, 
so that A’s point misses him completely, 
and then he makes a direct riposte over 
A’s sword-arm. 

These movements will serve as a guide 
for all succeeding lessons. Perhaps, we 
have mentioned more than enough work 
for one practice session, but the instructor 
may follow the érder of the movements, 
and fit them to his practice time. As the 
student masters the fundamental move- 
ments of the lunge, and others, succeeding 
movements should be easier, and require 
less time. But, a review of previous exer- 
cises should be incorporated with each les- 
son on a new movement. All movements 
should be practiced slowly at first, and the 
amount of practice varied to meet indi- 
vidual difficulties. Later, when correct 
habits have been acquired, the movements 
may be speeded up. The simple disengage, 
and the direct riposte should be practiced 
quite often. As simple as they appear, 
they are two of the most effective point- 
getters in fencing. 

(To be continued in the February is- 
sue. Fencing movements to be described 
will include the one-two-three, the cut- 
over, or coupe, attacks against the high 
and low lines, the counter carte, the coun- 
ter sixte, the beat attack, the beat-disen- 
gage, the press, the glide, or graze, the 
remise, redoublement, and the advance and 
retreat.) 
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MELROSE MEMORIAL PROJECT 


way at Melrose, Massachusetts, to 

sponsor a Living War Memorial in 
the form of a stadium, and facilities for 
track and field events, music festivals, 
conventions, open air affairs, and other 
civic undertakings. The accompanying 
sketch is an. artist’s conception of the 
project. 


Piory  aets plans are under- 


It is estimated that the completed pro- 
ject would cover 20 acres, and would cost 
$250,000. 

Sponsorship of fhe project, thus far, has 
been under the direction of the Citizens’ 
Memorial Committee, headed by Dr. Ro- 
land-V.- Marsolais. Before calling a 
meeting to organize the planning commit- 
tee, Dr. Marsolais contacted) the presi- 
dents. of various: organizations, including 
the Rotary~and Lions clubs, the Grange, 
American Legion,.. Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, American Legion, Chamber of 
Commerce, Elks, Knights of Columbus, 
and the Y.M.C.A., in addition to indi- 
viduals who expressed a civic interest. 

An architect was engaged to draw plans 
for the proposed Melrose Memorial Sta- 
dium, and a suitable site, conveniently lo- 
cated, and reasonable in price, was sug- 
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gested. Voluntary contributions provided 
the committee with sufficient funds to dis- 
seminate literature to every Melrose 
household, and to canvass Melrose citizens 
and service men and women to see wheth- 
er they favored the project. 

While only nine per cent of the ques- 
tionnaires were answered, this figure is 
considered a substantial return, according 
to public opinion poll authorities. From 
the returns, the committee learned that 
94 per cent of Melrose’ service personnel 
favored the memorial project, and that 
73 per cent of its citizens were in favor 
of it. 

It is proposed that the stadium be of 
steel and concrete construction, with a 
seating capacity of 15,000 persons be- 
tween the 10-yard lines of the football 
field. Plans call for 24-foot, quarter-mile 
cinder track, with 100-yard straightaways. 
Original plans call for dressing rooms un- 
derneath the stands, with later installa- 
tions of a rifle range, bowling alleys, and 
a permanent. honor roll. 

The committee. proposed that the cost 
of the stadium be met by a bond issue, 
payable over a 20-year period. This 
would represent a yearly cost of but fifty 
cents per person. 














The Melrose committee is but one of 
more than 5,500 communities, organiza- 
tions, and individuals that have been aided 
in memorial planning by the American 
Commission for Living War Memorials. 





Publisher Returns 
From Navy Duty 


OHN L. GRIFFITH, publisher of the 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL, who has been on 
active duty as a lieutenant in the Navy 
since March, 1942, will be returned to in- 
active duty, February 24, at the conclu- 
sion of his terminal leave. Lieutenant 
Griffith’s tours of duty included both 
shore and sea duty assignments. He was 
assistant athletic officer at the U.S. Naval 
Training Center, Great Lakes; a member 
of the staff of a naval training station at 
St. Louis, and he was on duty in the 
Pacific, when ordered to inactive duty. 
He served at Great Lakes, under Comdr. 
J. Russell Cook, when that activity had 
outstanding football and basketball teams, 
coached by Lieut. Comdr. Paul “Tony” 
Hinkle, and leading baseball teams, 
coached by Lieut. Comdr. Gordon S. 
“Mickey” Cochrane. 
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Building a Basketball Offense 


By L. C. Skelton 


Basketball Coach, Hopkins, Missouri, High School 


a basketball coaching school, under 
one of the nation’s noted coaches, 
I heard this remark: 

“In basketball, it is the little things 
which count.” 

At that time, as a young coach, the 
remark meant very little. Now, after sev- 
eral years’ coaching experience, I have 
come to appreciate its meaning, and its 
application in winning basketball games. 

Many coaches, especially beginners, 
spend much time seeking the perfect play, 
the play which will be an answer to their 
problems, get baskets, and win games. 
This type of coach, after finding what he 
thinks is the answer, drills his boys con- 
stantly on one formation. Then, on the 
night of a game, he finds that the oppo- 
sition has changed its style of defense, his 
team goes down in defeat, and he “burns 
up” with humiliation. 

On the other hand, opposed to the so- 
called set type of offense, we find many 
coaches who rely on the fast break, and 
on player initiative, for scoring situations. 
This type of attack works well for a team, 
as long as it is better individually than its 
opposition, But, when a team comes to 
the final game in the conference, or the 
finals in a tournament—the game which 
counts—it will be faced with a stellar de- 
fense. The players no longer get the shots 
they got against weaker opponents, they 
find their drive down the floor checked, 
and, as a result, gé down in defeat. They 
rationalize out of the situation by saying 
they had an “off” night. In reality, it 
was the opposition who had an “on night” 
defensively. 

In developing our offensive attack, we 
do not attempt to settle the question as 
to which is better, the fast break or the 
set play attack. Rather,.we attempt to 
utilize a sum, total-of all situations which 
will enable us t6 score. In practice, ‘we 
schedule our time so that all phases of 
the game will receive the proper amount 


; SN EVERAL years ago, while attending 


of attention. We spend our practice pe- 
riods on fundamentals, including different 
types of shots, passing, driving, pivoting, 
dribbling, and rebounding; on defense, in- 
cluding both team and individual; on of- 
fense, both team and individual, and on 
methods of attack, dividing our time be- 
tween attacking zone, and man-to-man 
defense. We do not, however, prorate 
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have won 180 games, while losing 43. 
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our time equally among these four phases. 
The amount of time spent on each phase 
depends on the needs of the squad, prog- 
ress made during the season, and the type 
of opposition which we are going to meet 
in a specific situation. During the first 
part of the season, we spend more time 
on fundamentals, types of offense, and 
defense, and, during the latter part of the 
season, we emphasize methods of attack. 

Since the first three phases of the game 
are largely fundamental in nature, we will 
discuss our method of attack. When we 
gain possession of the ball, from a re- 
bound, a tip ball, or after a basket has 
been scored, we drive hard down the floor 
to our respective positions. We empha- 
size the fact that it is necessary for each 
player to get to his set position as quickly 
as possible. The reason for this is that 
we attempt to place each player in a po- 
sition where his ability will be of most 
value to team play. These positions are 
shown in. Diagtam 1, X1, a forward, 
should “be a fair: long shot, and ‘the sec- 
ond best rebounder on the team. X2, 
usually the tallest boy on the team, should 
be the best rebounder, a good passer, and 
a fairly good post shot. Guards X4 and 
X5 should be the best ball handlers and 
passers, and the play-makers. Usually, 
we find that one of the guards develops 
more rapidly than the other. We then 
assign the other guard the duty of pro- 
tecting the basket, and dropping back in 
case of pass interceptions, or if the play 
fails to go through. 

In our initial drive down the floor, we 
never know, until we cross the center line, 
whether we will go on in and score, or hold 
up when we meet the opposition. If the 
offense outnumbers the defense, or if the 
offensive man gets to his position before 


the defensive man picks him up, we go on 
in and score. Following those simple rules 
does away with haphazard passing, and 
wild shooting. We do not emphasize the 
use of long down-court passes, as they are 
mtercepited too easily. A fundamental, 
the pivot, proves extremely valuable in 
this type of play. When a* player, ad- 
vancing down the floor, attempts to drive 
in and score, but finds suddenly that a 
defensive man has switched to cover him, 
we emphasize the value of the pivot to 
“introduce” him to the other players also 
advancing down the floor. This move of- 
fers new opportunities to score, and en- 
ables us to keep possession of the ball for 
further maneuvers. 

If these attempts fail to produce a score, 
we run the plays shown in the accom- 
panying diagrams. As shown in Diagram 
2, X5 passes to X2. Then, he drives by 
the defensive man of X3, setting up a 
screen on X3’s man. X2 has three op- 
tions. He may pass to X5, driving in, 
or to X3, who has driven off the screen, 
or to Xl who has driven around the 
screens set up by X4, and X3. In this 
play, X1 should be open for the shot. At 
the same time that X5 drives in, X4 on 
the opposing side, drives in setting a 
screen on X1’s man. Guards X4, and 
X5 continue on in, cross under the basket. 
If all these possibilities fail, we continue 
the passing, screening offense shown in 
Diagram 3. X1 passes to X4, and screens. 
X4 passes to X5, and screens. We con- 
tinue this revolving offense, being alert for 
a drive-in shot, a cut back, a one-hand 
shot from twelve to fifteen feet out, or 
a pass to the post man, X2. This is the 
basic play of our offense. In practice, it 
develops good passing, screening, and 
switching. At the same time, it develops 
initiative, since players are “on their own” 
to take advantage of any scoring situation 
which may arise. Pass and screen is our 
plan at all times. Each boy must “stay 

(Continued on page $6) 
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X2 position. By placing our men in these 
positions, we are able to form a passing 


Building A Basketball Offense 
triangle around any one of the defensive 


(Continued from page 35) men. The dotted lines in Diagram 8 are 
the paths which the ball will travel. 








put,” until he receives the ball, and then 
drive off the heels of the passer. 

We use alternate plays from the same 
positions. As shown in Diagram 4, X4 O 
passes to X3, who passes to X2. After 
X3 passes, he drives for the basket, set- 
ting a screen for X5. X5 should get the 
shot. This play works equally well from 
the other side. 

When the defense begins to stop the 
passes in to X2, we use the plays illus- 
trated in Diagrams 5, 6, and 7. As shown 
in Diagram 5, X5 passes to X4. He fol- 
lows the pass through and sets a screen 
for X4, going on in, and setting a screen 
for X1. If X4 cannot get a shot, he passes 
to X3, who passes to X1 who has driven 
off the screen set by X5.. In the mean- 
time, X2 clears out the center, by mov- 
ing over and aiding X5 in screening X1’s 
man. X2 follows in for the rebound. 

As shown in Diagram 6, X4 passes to 
X1, and screens, then rolls off the screen, 
and cuts forthe basket. X1 dribbles around 
the screen, and attempts a one-handed 
shot. If he cannot get the shot away, he 
makes a hook pass to X4 who drives in 
and shoots. We find this play very effec- 
tive against a switching defense. 

As shown in Diagram 7, X4 passes to 
| X1, and drives by, taking a return pass 

















DIAG.4 














from X1. X1 then turns, and drives for 

the basket. X4 may hook pass to X1, 

if the defense switches. If X4 is covered, 

and cannot get the pass off to X1, he may 

i pivot and pass to X3 who has driven in 

Ox3 from the other side of the court, off the 

sereen set by X2, the post man. Usually, 

X3 is open on this play, and X2 follows 
in for the rebound. 
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A In attacking a zone defense, we set up \ 

y, as shown in Diagram 8. We place our 

Oo O Fa best ball handlers in positions X4 and X1, 5 
with our best shots in the X5, and X3 sX- 
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positions. Our best rebounder is in the | DIAG.8 














; Competitive Sports Prove Their Worth 


(Continued from page 26) 





twenty-five out of twenty-six letter men from the 
1939, and 1940 teams. 

University of Tennessee: All but one letter man 
each from the basketball and baseball teams were in 
service. 

Unwwersity of Texas: All but one letter man each 
from the basketball and baseball teams were in 
service. Some 200 letter men, out of a total of 215 
in four major sports, were in service. 

Washburn University: All but one each of bas- 
ketball and track letter men were in service. 

Wisconsin State Teachers College: All football 
letter men of the 1939 and 1940 teams, as well as 
basketball letter men of 1938 through 1943, and 
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baseball letter men of 1938 through 1942, were in 
service. 

University of Wisconsim: 99 per cent of all letter 
men in service. 

University of Oklahoma: 77.7 per cent of all let- 
ter men in service were commissioned officers. 

Public realization of the necessity to make and 
keep America fit through competition and sports- 
for-all, and public approval, will provide the neces- 
sary impetus for athletic directors and coaches to 
put into operation their plans to expand athletic 
programs. The expected progress of such programs, 
during the next decade, will be the dnswer of ama- 
teur athletics to the challenge to keep America fit. 
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Offensive Strategy in Hockey 


HE secret of providing a hockey 

team with a powerful offensive 

scoring punch lies in training play- 
ers to maneuver their opponents out of 
position, and to capitalize on any weak- 
ness the opposition may reveal. There 
are plays to use against any type of game 
employed by the opposing defense. Once 
the players have learned these plays, and 
understand when and how to use them, 
they will demonstrate a mastery of the 
game calculated to demoralize the oppo- 
sition, and to produce high scores. 

It is axiomatic that hockey players re- 
quire daily work on their skating and 
shooting. Quick stops and starts mean 
so very much in this game, because the 
ability to jump away from the opposing 
forward line will present the man-power 
edge, in the scoring area, which pays off 
in scoring goals. Stick-handling and feint- 
ing proficiency may be developed by pair- 
ing boys, and having them work against 
each other daily. A good coach will im- 
press each of his players with the neces- 
sity for developing these skills through 
constant practice. Unless the boys are 
prompted continually, they will be in- 
clined to idle away precious moments 
which, if utilized conscientiously over a 
season, would make them much more able 
performers in the many departments of 
the game. 

At the very beginning of the season, 
team personnel should be made conscious 
of the scoring area which extends roughly 
from the crease, out to the penalty-shot 
line, twenty feet in from the boards on 
either side. Obviously, as the play comes 
in toward the goal, this area will narrow. 
Careful analysis and demonstration will 
prove that goals are not scored from the 
sideboards, nor from behind the cage, un- 
less players have special talents. The 
players must be encouraged to work into 
the scoring area, and to keep out of the 
corners, unless they are consciously set- 
ting up a play. It is in this vital area 
that wings should be taught to break in, 
and to summon their greatest speed, in a 
few quick strides, so as to sweep around 
and past the defense, and in on the goalie. 
A short part of every practice session 
should be devoted to feeding wings from 
the center, and to emphasizing the quick 
break at the defense. The coach should 





Te accompanying a:ticle by Charles 
B. Arthur, hockey coach at Dart- 
mouth, is the second in a series. In 
the first article, which appeared in the 


November, 1945, issue, Mr. Arthur an- 
alyzed hockey as a game, and as to the 
benefits it offers players. 
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show his players how to keep the puck 
away from the defense, by imposing the 
body between the puck and the opponent. 
He should, also, teach them how to use 
head and body feints, to trick the oppo- 
nent out of position, or to throw him off 
balance. 

Careful analysis of forwards is neces- 
sary if a coach is to integrate his forward 
lines, and obtain maximum results. The 
line, which supposedly has everything, 
would have a clever, scoring wing on one 
side of a center, blessed with play-making 
ability, and a strong-skating wing, with a 
powerful shot, on the other side. Very 
few squads, however, possess the person- 
nel necessary for such a well-balanced 
forward wave, and the coach may be 
forced to spread his scoring punch. Some- 
times, he may take a great team player, 
endowed with excellent defensive and 
offensive talents, and put him between 
two mediocre wings, with the hope that 
one wing will team up for scores, and that 
the other forward will be in position to 
capitalize on long shots, and to cover his 
man on an opposition jump. This forward 
line might skate as the first line, and hold 
the opposing first line on even terms. 
Then, the coach might put his best two- 
man combination on the second line, with 
a wing who has been taught correct de- 
fensive wing play, and expect to capitalize 
on this second line superiority. This is 
only one example of the many possibili- 
ties open to the intelligent mentor, who 
is determined to give his players advan- 
tages which will not be utilized by the 
less capable coach. 

So that scoring opportunities may be 
kept at a maximum, it is necessary for a 
team to keep the puck out of its own de- 
fensive zone. The center ice man should 
station himself in the center zone, in posi- 
tion to accept a quick feed-up from his 
defensive zone. The center should then ad- 
vance into his attacking zone, with an eye 
to utilizing his wings, who must break fast 
and get into the play, as soon as it has 
been set up by the center. Each forward 
should be aware of the relative position 
of his team mates, and visualize possible 
plays under the circumstances. After 
analyzing the situation, the center should 
jump up ahead to set up a play, or to 
combine with his wing or wings to out- 
maneuver the opposition. A smart cen- 
ter can analyze the play of the opponents’ 
defense quickly, and, if their strategy is 
stereotyped, he will pick it to pieces. 
When the puck is up the ice, the attack- 
ing team has a greater number of scoring 
opportunities, and its own goal will be 
free from attack. It is a good principle 


to keep the puck in the possession of the 
man farthest up the ice, so that he may 
set up play, as he enters the attacking 
zone. 

Too often defense men are excluded 
from offensive considerations. It must be 
remembered that the agility and speed 
with which the puck is taken from the 
opponents, by the defense, and fed up 
to the center, or the other forwards, often 
determines the fate of a team’s offense. 
The coach who takes two big, slow-moving 
boys, with the hope of using them at 
defense to smash the opposition, is likely 
to find them sprawled all over the ice, 
with the puck in his own net during most 
of the game. The defense must be quick, 
and it must react with the certainty of a 
well-integrated attack. We must keep in 
mind that most scoring plays start frem 
our own defensive zone, and that heads- 
up play at the defense, plus a quick feed 
up the ice, will increase appreciably the 
scoring potentialities of a team. Con- 
versely, forward lines have defensive 
functions which can not be divorced from 
their offensive play. This is a subject 
which will be discussed in a later article. 

Advice to the player on the more sci- 
entific aspects of offensive play follows: 


Shooting 


Fundamentals: Look up! Never shoot, 
unless exceptionally skilled, without look- 
ing up to determine the weaknesses of 
the goalie’s position. Remember your 
scoring area, and skate into an advanta- 
geous position before shooting. Do not 
telegraph your shot. Analyze the oppos- 
ing goalie’s weaknesses, and by feinting 
and out-thinking him, achieve your mas- 
tery over him. 


Types of Shots 


Power shot: To be used from the pen- 
alty shot line to the fifteen-foot line. 

Slap shot: To be used when convert- 
ing a pass, or feed-out, under pressure. 

Flip shot: This shot is used to best 
advantage, when inside on a goalie, or 
when he is down on the ice. 

Backhand shot: This type of shot is 
best when the cage has been over-skated, 
or when the player approaches out of 
position for his normal shot. 

If the goalie commits himself too soon, 
pull him out with head or stick feints. If 
he falls to the ice too rapidly, either drill 
the puck under him, as he is falling, or 
hold the puck, and lift it over him to the 
top of the net. If he slides out, take a 
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wide dribble to either side, and tuck the 
puck into the net behind his back. When 
the goalie is weak on skate saves, keep the 
puck on the ice. Usually, the best shots 
are made into the corners, about six inches 
off the ice, or high up under the elbows 
of the goalie. Constant practice in shoot- 
ing provides ability to establish quick ad- 
justment to position for shooting under 
your position-play. 


Passing 


Be certain you do not telegraph your 
intentions. Make your pass with proper 
timing. Look up! Give your pass the 
proper direction, and speed. Pass imme- 
diately on the break of a team mate, or 
set up deception with a play in mind. 
Holding the puck a split second too long 
wastes many opporturiities. Do not pass 
when an opponent splits you and the in- 
tended receiver. Only the most skilled 
play-makers can pass through an oppo- 
nent. In general, when passing, work off 
an opponent, and at least a stick-length 
away from him. 


Reception of Passes 


Passes are received best, without mo- 
mentary loss of control of the puck, by 
giving the stick a quarter turn toward the 
puck. This will enable the receiver to 
offset the shock, and to establish the 
“give” necessary for good reception. 


Dribbles 


The quick, wide, lateral dribble is best 
used to round the defense, and to evade 
the goalie who is sliding out. 

The forward-backward dribble is used 
to set up a feed through the defense, and 
to score when the goalie is flat on the ice. 


General Offensive Principles 


Be certain the puck goes to the man 
in the best scoring position. 

“Peek” at your team mates, when sizing 
up your passing possibilities. Do not 
telegraph your intentions, and yet, re- 
frain from making bad passes in your 
efforts to deceive opponents. 

Forwards should “shoot” across the ice 
in the center zone to break up the defen- 
sive pattern of play of the opposition 
forwards. This will rid forwards of cov- 
ering wings. 

Do not hold the puck. Pass instan- 
taneously, when a team mate makes his 
break. 

The puck-carrier should swerve at the 
defense to keep his opponents guessing, 
and to increase his play-making poten- 
tialities. 

Forwards will get their cues by observing 
the play-maker at the defense. Following 
are passes and their meanings: 
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Drop pass: The carrier will make his 
bid to pull the defense out of position, in 
order to feed back to the wing: 

Stop pass: The play-maker will swerve 
to a stop at the defense, in the hope of 
pulling ‘the two opponents in on himself. 

Lateral pass: The carrier will set up 
his play to pull the defense man away 
from the wing with whom he intends to 
work. 

Heads up! Look at the goalie for your 
tip-off, before shooting. You sheuld not 
look down at the puck, for control, when 
working to outwit the goalie. 

Follow up all rebounds, and stay on 
the puck. 


Plays 


Diagrams 1, and 1-A show lateral pass 
play variations. The play must be made 
in front of the defense man nearest, the 
wing who will receive the pass. The puck 
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must be passed at least a stick length in 
front of the defense man. A stick-feint, 
head-feint, or swerve will aid in the de- 
ception. The success of the play depends 
on the cutting-in speed of the pass-receiv- 
ing wing. He must cut around the defense 
into the center, and “beat” the goal ten- 
der with a power shot, or any variation of 


an inside shot. The wing must flatten 
himself, and cut in diagonally. He should 
not allow himself to be skated into a 
corner. 

(To be continued in the February is- 
sue. The remainder of the article will con- 
tain illustrations and descriptions of the 
following plays: stop, or swerve and feed; 
trail, or drop-pass; fake drop-pass ; cross ; 
shuttle; outside-in ; crash, and power, with 
one or two men off the ice.) 





Information Service 
Now Available 


HE AtTHtetic Journat has established 
a free information service for its read- 
ers. Through the courtesy of outstand- 
ing coaches in every sport, the JouRNAL 
is now in a position to provide construc- 
tive answers to all questions submitted. 
Questions and answers which are of in- 
terest to a large number of readers, will 
appear in future issues. 
All questions should be addressed to: 
Information Editor, The Athletic Journal, 
6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chicago 26. 





The Slow Break in Basketball 


(Continued from page 9) 


dribbles and passes to 1, who passes to 
5, and cuts inside 2; 5 passes to 1 or 2. 
In Diagram 6, againt a sliding defense, 1 


sets up an inside screen on 2, who drib- 
bles and passes to 1 who punches, as the 
defense slides. Five decoys to the side. 








DIAG.5 
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In Diagram. 7, 2 passes to 5, and sets up 
an inside screen on 1. Five passes to 1 or 
2; 3 and 4 pull out for defensive balance. 
In Diagram 8, 2 dribbles inside 3, who 
dribbles inside 4; 4 dribbles inside 2, who 
passes to 5, and 5 passes to 4, or 2. 
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What Every Coach 
KNOWS! 


Underpinning is the watchword of all great coaches 
and athletes. That’s why many leading Schools 
and Universities use the Dolge Way for prevention 
of Athlete’s Foot. 

Dissolve ALTA-CO Powder in water—one pound 
to the gallon—place foot tubs strategically in shower 
rooms and you'll combat the spread of Athlete’s Foot. 
Here’s why— 


= 

@ Kills all different species of common Athlete’s 

Foot fungi and their tough spores. 

@ Is speedy—kills fungi in less than 60 seconds. 
@ Is non-irritating to the skin. @ Does not damage towels. @ Is stable in solution. 
@ Can be quickly checked by inexpensive Alta-Co Tester. © Is economical to use,” . 
It’s wise to use a tried and proved fungicide. Get the evidence—verbatim 8 
reports by medical authorities. , 


WRITE today for our 36-page illustrated booklet J-5 on Athlete’s Foot control 
and how you can obtain the new Dolge Plastic Foot Tub free. 


FOR SCIENTIFIC ATHLETE’S FOOT CONTROL 


Alta-Co. POWDER ‘°° ® Dorcrce 


Westport, Co 














Optimum Distribution 
of Effort in the 200-Yard 
Breast Stroke 


By DAN KINSEY 


Associate Professor of. Physical Education, 
Oberlin College 


N AN article in the February, 1945, is- 

sue of the ATHLETIC JouRNAL, the au- 
thor shared the results of a.study of. the 
distribution of effort in the 150-yard back 
stroke. It was thought that an “up and 
coming” swimmer could profit from a 
study of how champions distribute their 
effort in swimming. School and college 
swimmers cannot, of course, use the same 
times as the champions, but they can, in 
their own way, approximate the same dis- 
tribution pattern. 

The same technique of analysis was 
used in a study of the 200-yard breast 
stroke. The group studied comprised the 
finalists in the N. C. A. A. 200-yard breast 
stroke since 1938. The actual lap times of 
each swimmer were subtracted from the 
“even times” at each lap, and “deviations” 
were tibulated. It was found that the 
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TO HIGH SCHOOL COACHES, ADOLPH RUPP’S NEW 
REVISED “HOW TO PLAY WINNING BASKETBALL” 


Here’s a 24-page booklet on basketball that will be of 
unusual value to a well-coached team. Shows basic offensive 
strategy . . . and how to use various offensive patterns for 
faster scoring. Covers shooting, passing, pivoting, team 
drills, etc., etc. Every member of your team should have a 


copy. Use coupon below to order your supply of books. 











The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. A, Box 1083, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me copies of “How to Play Winning Basketball” 
by Adolph Rupp. 








average deviations of these thirty-eight 
expert breast strokers were: 

60 Yards 100 Yards 150 Yards 

—§.1 —6.8 —4.1 

Thus, the “champions pattern” calls for 
swimming the first 50 yards in 6.1 seconds 
faster than “even time” for any race speed. 
At the 100-yard mark the swimmer is 6.8 
seconds under his “even time,” and at 150 
yards he is 4.1 seconds faster than he 
would have been, had he swum evenly all 
through his race. 

One then raises the question: “Is there 
any significant difference in distribution 
of effort among the champions?” 

When the finalists in the N. C. A. A. 
breast stroke are arranged in order of total 


best times—2:22 to 2:35.7—and the up- 
per half is compared with the lower half, 


_it is rather clear that the upper half— 


the better swimmers—swam more evenly 
throughout their race than did the lower 
half. This is shown by the following table 
of deviations from “even times”: 
50 Yards 100 Yards 150 Yards 

Upper Half —5.9 —h4 —3.7 
Lower Half —6.6 —76 47 

A chart of optimum distribution of ef- 
fort was then established by subtracting 
the “champions’ pattern” (—6.1; —6.8; 
—4.1) from even times for each full sec- 
ond starting with 2:20, and going to 3:10. 
The results are given in an adjoining col- 
umn. 
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OPTIMUM TIMING—200-YARD BREAST 
STROK 














E 

50 100 150 200 
28.9 1 703.2 1:40.9 2:20 
29.2 1:03.8 1:41.8 2:21 
29.4 1 704.2 1 :42.4 2:22 
29.7 1 :04.8 1 :43.3 2:23 
29.9 1205.2 1 343.9 2:24 
30.2 1705.8 1 744.8 2 :25 
30.4 1 706.2 1:45.4 2 :26 
30.7 1 206.8 1 :46.3 2:27 
30.9 1 :07.2 1 :46.9 2:28 
31.2 1 :07.8 1 747.8 2:29 
31.4 1 708.2 1 :48.4 2:30 
31.7 1 708.8 1 :49.3 2:31 
31.9 1 09.2 1:49.9 2 :32 
32.2 1 :09.8 1750.8 2 :33 
32.4 1:10.2 1:51.4 2:34 
32:7 1:10.8 1:52.3 2:35 
32.9 1:11.2 1 :52.9 2 :36 
33.2 1:11.8 1 :53.8 2 :37 
33.4 1:12.2 1:54.4 

33.7 1:12.8 1:55.3 

33.9 1 :13.2 1:55.9 2:40 
34.2 1:13.8 1 :56.8 2:41 
34.4 1:14.2 1:57.4 2:42 
34.7 1:14.8 1:58.3 2:43 
34.9 1315.2 1:58.9 2:44 
35.2 1:15.8 1:59.8 2:45 
35.4 1:16.2 2 :00.4 2:46 
35.7 1:16.8 2 :01.3 2:47 
35.9 1:17.2 2:01.9 2:48 
36.2 1:17.8 2 :02.8 2.49 
36.4 1:18.2 2:03.4 23 
36.7 1:18.8 2 :04.3 2: 
36.9 1:19.2 2 :04.9 23 
37.2 1:19.8 2 :05.8 2: 
37.4 1 :20.2 2 706.4 2 
37.7 1:20.8 2 :07.3 

37.9 1:21.2 2 :07.9 

38.2 1:21.8 2 :08.8 

38.4 1 :22.2 2 :09.4 

38.7 1 :22.8 2:10.3 

38.9 1 :23.2 2:10.9 3 :00 
39.2 1 :23.8 2:11.8 3:01 
39.4 1 :24.2 2:12.4 3 :02 
39.7 1 :24.8 2 :13.3 3:03 
39.9 1 :25.2 2 :13.9 3:04 
40.2 1 :25.8 2:14.8 3:05 
40.4 1 :26.2 2:15.4 3:06 
40.7 1 :26.8 2:16.3 3 :07 
40.9 1 :27.2 2:16.9 3:08 
41.2 1 :27.8 2:17.8 3 :09 
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Add FIVE STAR to 
‘your TRACK and 
PHVSICAL €D. WORK 


FIVE STAR is an equalized method for scor- 
ing each individual in the five Track & Field 
Events. 1 to 100 points in each event, total 
of the five events is his FIVE STAR score. 
FEATURES ... early season and post- 
season track squad field day . . . achieve- 
ment record . . . track squad morale builder 
. uncovers latent ability . . . intra squad, 
team and group competition . . . flexible 
enough to meet physical education programs 
and the exponent factor of age, height and 
weight . . . fun for all 
A complete game in itself. 
Full instructions with each order 
for score cards. 
100 Cards, $4.00 per 100 
500 Cards, $3.50 per 100 
1,000 Cards, $3.25 per 100 
Promptly Sent, Ay A 10% Discount 
Allowed on Orders ompanied by Cash. 


JOHN T. CORE 
1224-B W. Broad St., Richmond 20, Virginia 
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How To Use the Heavy 
Training Bag 


By Max Marek 


Former Chief Specialist (Athletics) U.S.N.R. 


at any naval training station, are 

preceded by the command: Now, 
hear this! If you are a boxing coach, 
Now, hear this: If you wish your boys 
to obtain the maximum value from their 
boxing equipment, be certain that the 
equipment is cared for properly, and that 
sufficient instruction has been given to 
assure its correct use. 

Perhaps one of the most incorrectly 
used pieces of training equipment is the 
heavy bag. Thousands of hours have been 
wasted‘ on this passive but all-important 
opponent. 

Evidence of misuse of the heavy train- 
ing bag may be found in any gymnasium 
boxing class, where boys, with flailing arms 
and vicious snorts, maul away at a bound- 
ing, stuffed cylinder. They stand close to 
the bag, fearlessly, knowing full well that 
it can not strike back. 

Actually, the heavy training bag should 
be treated with the “respect” due an op- 
ponent in the ring. It should be used to 
develop a particular punch, and to prac- 
tice various offensive punches in their 
correct combinations. Just because the 
bag does not retaliate, is no reason for the 
boxer to be careless, and “dead” on his 
feet. -This bad habit, aswell as other 
habits which he adopts in practice, will 
remain with him when he steps into the 
ring for real competition. 

Let us consider the proper use of the 
heavy’ training bag. To start, the boxer 
should concentrate on one punch for at 
least two rounds each day. The left jab, 
for example, should occupy all of his time 
on the heavy bag for two months, to de- 
velop strength and flexibility.. Practice in 
the use of a straight, right-hand punch 
should come next. Then practice in a 
combination of these two, to develop the 
one-two punch, should follow. The next 
punches to be learned should be the left 
hook, right upper cut, left upper cut, and 
the right hook, in the order mentioned. 

In working out on the heavy training 
bag, the boxer to develop form. should 
practice all six of these punches, on both 
the “head” and “body,” imagining con- 
stantly thatthe bag is an opponent. Bar- 
ney Ross, who was a past master at the 
art of heavy-bag punching, would spend 
round after round punching away, but 
barely swaying the bag from its suspended 
position. Ross would: strike, step back, 
strike one, two, or three blows, and then 
step away. He did not push the bag with 
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his punches. A boxer in the ring does 
not float in the air in the fashion of a 
swinging chandcuer, so it follows that a 
training bag must not be pushed so that 
it will bound about. 

When. Barney Ross’ quick punches 
touched the bag, his fist had momentary 
tenseness, giving snap at the surface of 
the bag, and, at the snap of the punch, 
his arm was back in position for another 
punch, His lightning-like blows were de- 





AX MAREK, author of “Mass 

Boxing Simplified,” was a mem- 
ber of the United States Olympic Box- 
ing Team in 1932. During his un- 
dergraduate days at Notre Dame, he 
was school heavyweight champion. 
Mr. Marek, after a tour of overseas 
duty, was discharged from the navy 
in 








ovember, 1945. 





veloped in this manner. If every boxer 
worked as intelligently, his punches would 
have the necessary snap, speed, and con- 
trol. 

The most important factors in punch- 
ing are timing and judgment of distance. 
The hardest punch in the world is no good 
if it lands in the air. Footwork, while 
punching the heavy bag, should be de- 
veloped to the extent that a boxer may 
get in, and get away with equal facility, 
remembering that if the bag were an 
opponent, timing and judgment of dis- 
tance are his means of landing a blow 
effectively, or getting out of range before 
being hit. The light punching bag ‘is of 
no value in this drill, since the reaction 
is too. automatic. A would-be boxer may 
become an expert at exercising on the 
light bag, and yet remain unable to punch 
his way out of the proverbial paper bag. 

There is a variation in the use of the 
heavy training bag which also aids in de- 
veloping timing and judgment of distance. 
It consists of swinging the bag until mo- 
mentum carries it back and forth in the 
manner of a charging opponent. The 
boxer should practice a right upper cut 
to the body, then a left hook to the jaw, 
or a straight, fast left jab, following im- 
mediately with a straight right to the jaw, 
the one-two punch. 

Other punches, and combinations of 
punches, may be used to advantage on 
the charging bag. These are the left jab, 
and right upper cut; a left upper cut 
to the body, followed by a straight right 
to the jaw; a left hook to the solar plexus, 
while swaying the body to the right; and 


a straight right to the jaw, while swaying 
the body to the left. 

Strange as it may seem, force or punch- 
ing power is the last thing which a boxer 
should develop. Form is first, then speed, 
and the natural result of these two devel- 
opments is force, or punching power, 
without waste of energy. 

The amateur boxer, because he will 
engage in short bouts, must concentrate 
on the development of blows which will 
reach his opponent’s head and solar plexus. 
He does not have time to work on other 
less vital spots, or to wear down his oppo- 
nent. 

Rope skipping is an important part of 
a boxer’s training to develop endurance 
and co-ordination, but if overdone during 
the first month or so of training, it may 
be a strain on the heart. The beginner 
should learn to turn the rope with his 
forearms and wrists, instead of the full 
arm, to prevent shortening of the swing, 
and subsequent fouling of the rope at 
the head or feet. Timing may be learned 
by keeping both feet together, pushing 
off from the soles of the feet, and jumping 
only a few inches off the floor at each skip. 

After progress has been made, move- 
ment of the legs, alternately backward 
and forward, skipping on one leg at a 
time, and slow and fast skipping may be 
used to simulate exertion placed on the 
heart during actual boxing. Bringing the 
knees up high while skipping is excellent 
for a change of pace, and as a leg-devel- 
oping exercise. ’ 

The light punching bag has its place 
in the training program, also, as a rhythm 
exercise. It must be understood that the 
bag hits the drum three times—forward, 
aft, and forward—between each blow. 

The boxer should learn the straight, 
forward blow first, where the bag moves 
directly back and forth, and is hit om the 
center with the large knuckles of the fist. 

To address the light bag properly, the 
boxer stands in front of it, with his feet 
parallel, and both fists held constantly at 
shoulder level. The left heel is raised 
from the floor, moving the body to the 
left, as the boxer punches with his left 
fist, and the right heel is.lifted for a 
right-hand punch. 

As soon as the boxer has Jearned to 
punch properly with either hand, using 
the same force each time, and hitting 
the ball part of the bag, just as it is di- 
rectly below the swivel, he is ready to 
alternate right and left. punches. 
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Fitness for War.... 


The revelation that almost half our 
young men were found unfit for combat 
duty has a peacetime significance of ut- 
most importance. 


Lack of physical conditioning for war, 
means inefficiency also for the tasks of 
peace. 


Undue fatigue and lack of endurance 
may not cost a man his life in peacetime, 
but it may cost him success and rob him 
of much of life's enjoyment. 


The program to promote nation-wide 
participation in sports and exercise is, 
therefore, intended not alone for the na- 
tion's protection in case present meas- 
ures fail to prevent another war, but for 
the efficiency and well-being of the Na- 
tion in peacetime. 


Common Sense Demands 
Consistent Effort 


In most fields concerned with our na- 
tional welfare we have shown consistency 
only in our inconsistencies. 





INQUIRE 


HOW YOU CAN 


Promote War Memorials 
That Live in your 
community. 








Col. Theodore P. Bank, President 





As a nation, we have commonly spent 
fifty times as much for superficial amuse- 
ments as for sports equipment. 


Approximately seven billion dollars are 
spent each year for alcoholic beverages, 
while one-third of our school population 
goes without physical examinations. 


A mile-long record of such inconsist- 
encies could be compiled to show that 
we spend only pennies for personal im- 
provement and advancement, while we 
spend dollars for the vanities and super- 
ficial things. 


We Must Attain General 
Physical Fitness 


Man for man, our top athletes were 
equal or superior physically to anything 
the Germans or Japs had to offer, but 
the average physical condition of the 
German and Jap armies was superior to 
that of the American youth. Too many 
of our youth have failed to supplement 
spectator interest with active participa- 
tion in sports. 


“KEEP FIT THROUGH 


The ATHLETIC 


A NON-PROFIT 


209 South State Street, 
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Fitness for Peace 


Because of American productive ca- 
pacity, our inherent competitive spirit, 
our superiority of combat equipment and 
our superiority in numbers, we have been 
successful in this war; but we have paid 
a high price for our physical unprepared- 
ness. We shall pay an equally high price 
economically and socially if such neglect 
is resumed after the war is over. Itis the 
duty of every community to develop 
leadership in the expansion of sports 
facilities and the development of active 
recreational programs. 


Where Advances Can Be Made 


The educational administrator who for- 
merly believed that any academic course 
took precedence over physical educa- 
tion, now has reason to recognize that a 
program of health and physical fitness is 
of paramount importance as an educa- 
tional objective. 


The physical education directors in 
schools and colleges have ample reason 
now to recognize that competitive sports 


providing strength, skills, agilities and 
specialized development of character, 
require a proper place alongside gym- 
nastics, calisthenics and nutrition studies 
in any well-balanced program. 


The coaches in schools and colleges 
will recognize the importance of giving 
their attention to the whole student body 
rather than to a few specialized athletes 
only. 


Physical fitness, especially for our 
youth, is a responsibility of parents, the 
federal government, the state, the coun- 
ty, the local community, the school, in- 
dustry and of individuals themselves. The 
future of America is in your hands. Write 
for information. 





ARE YOU A MEMBER OF THE 
ATHLETIC INSTITUTE? 


You owe it to yourself 


to be one of us. 





ATHLETICS AND RECREATION" 


INSTITUTE, Inc. 


ORGANIZATION 


Chicago, Ill. 





G. H. Hamacher, Sec't-Treasurer 
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Texas Coaching 
School Lectures 


Texas High School Coaches 
Association Textbook, $4.50 


Volume ViII—8 Lectures 


Texas Coaching School 


LEO DUTCH MEYER, Texas Chris- 
tian University, Wing-Back For- 
mations 


SKIP PALRANG, Boys’ Town, T 
Formation 


BILL JAMES, Texas A. & M., Line 
Play and Defenses 


CECIL GRIGGS, Rice Institute, 
Backfield Play and Defenses 


BULLDOG TURNER, Chicago Bears, 
Center, Quarterback and Guard 
Play—T Formation 


TOM DENNIS, Port Arthur, Texas, 
Football 


IRVIN BONES, San Antonio, Texas, 
Track 


TURNER, Paschal High School, Fort 
Worth, Texas, Basketball 





Texas High School Coaches 
Association Textbook, $5.50 


with word for word transcription of 
Tulsa Coaching School Lectures 
Volume Vil—13 Lectures 


Tulsa Coaching School 


JEFF CRAVATH, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Modern T 


SKIP PALRANG, Boys' Town, T For- 
mation 


LEO HIGBY, Classen High School, 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
HANK IBA, Oklahoma A. & M., 
Basketball 


“BO” McMILLIN, Indiana Univer- 


sity, Single Wing-Back Formation 
JEWELL Me Tee San Angelo, 
Texas, Modified 





Order from 
OTIS COFFEY, Pampa, Texas 














Present Day Basketball 


(Continued from page #7)» 


the courts chance to dribble up to the 
Diagram 10 
illustrates a variation of the play shown 


free-throw line and shoot. 


in Diagram 9. 


The strongest zone defense is the two- 
one-two defense. A zone defense is made 
It is a mis- 
take, however, to try to beat a zone from 
; out in front. 
Diagrams 11A 11B, 11C, illustrate a 
If the zone 
defense shifts with the ball, in the manner 
indicated in Diagrams 11A, 11B and 11C, 
the same tactics employed against a man- 
to-man defense should be used, with play- 
ers on the move all of the time. The idea 
behind any’ method used to penetrate a 
zone defense is to get three men against 
two, or four men against three, in one zone. 

Diagram 12 illustrates a method of 
meeting a zone defense. X1 should be the 


to order for a good offense. 


good two-one-two defense. 


center, and best rebounder. X5 should be 
the best ball-handler, and best long shot. 
He should feed the ball to X3 or X4. 
Diagram 13 illustrates an out-of-bounds 
play. From this set-up, regular plays may 
be used to work the ball into the basket. 








X2 
X5 xt 


x3 xe 


DIAG.9 








‘ X2 
x5 











x3 X4 


DIAG.10 





DIAG. 11-8 
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DIAG. li-C 
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x5 


DIAG.12 














DIAG. I1-A 

















DIAG. 13 
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WOKONA 


Trade Mark Registered 


MAKERS OF FINE ATHLETIC 
LEATHER GOODS 


for JANUARY, 1946 


When that ringing cry echos back and forth across the 
park... sand lot or big league ... that's where NOKONA 
ATHLETIC LEATHER GOODS go to work... ready, will- 
ing and able to turn in the kind of sterling performance so 
rightfully expected of them. Our policy of making “Not 
the Largest Line of Athletic Leather Goods, but the Best," 
is one of the many reasons it has paid so many so well to 
get to know Nokona! 


NOCONA ATHLETIC LEATHER 
* GOODS COMPANY 


NOCONA TEXAS 














MalinTENANCEPRobUCTS 


Sested» Approved 


We know of no other type of floor that receives any harder wear than GYM 
FLOOR! Hillyards Super Gym Finish is protecting the surface of thousands of gym 
floors in Colleges, Universities and Schools in all parts of the Nation. This is the 
eleventh year it has been used on famous Madison Square Garden Gym Floor . . . It's 
a real Championship Finish for Championship Teams. 


Sent FREE . . . to all coaches. Hillyard's Basketball CHART and Score Book. It's 
NEW .... It's full of interesting material, send for your copy today. 






-essDISTRIBUTORS WILLYARD CHEMICAL CO, ... ST. JOSEPH, MO..... 
370 Turk St.. San Francisco, Calif. :: 1947 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Texas Tournament 
Plays 


(Continued from page 21) 


18 shows a 1-2-2 zone. Diagram 19 is a 
box with a rover. We use the rover (not 
shown), to cover the ball, or a man no 
matter where he goes. 

Diagram 20 shows our man-for-man 
defense, where 1 has the ball, and is 
covered closely by his defensive man, and 
the other players are playing loosely so 
they will avoid a screen, or intercept a 
pass. 
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ATHLETIC DIRECTORS! 


NEW! VALUABLE! NECESSARY! 
Recommended by GENE TUNNEY and SPIKE WEBB 


MASS BOXING SIMPLIFIED 
MAX MAREK 
Chief Specialist (Athletics) U.S.N.R. 
CONTAINS 


1. Mass Boxing Instructions 
2. Priceless Ringlore, Techniques, etc. 
3. How to Promote Boxing Shows 
LIMITED EDITION—CLOTH BOUND 


$2.00 


CASH—C.0.D.—MONEY-ORDER 
SIMPSON PUBLICATIONS 
Box 1447 * SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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DIAG.20 





No team should expect to go far in a 
state tournament unless it has an offense 
built to attack both a zone, and a man- 
for-man defense. A team’s defensive 
plans should include a good switching 
man-for-man defense, or both zone and 
man-for-man defense. 
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Basketball shoes with 
“P=F are back! 


Here’s good news! Production on Basketball 
Shoes with “P-F” and with Brown “Non- 
Marking” molded soles has started. These 
shoes will be distributed to retailers starting the 
latter part of January, with quantities increas- 


These are the ““P-F” shoes you have been 
waiting for to use in the important objective 
games on your schedule and during tourna- 
ment play. Try your supplier, his shipment 
may have arrived. But if not, he will bave 


ing as manufacturing progresses. them soon. It will pay you to try again. 








_ pb “P-F” means Posture Foundation. It does five important things: 
te . 


INS 


1. Cradles the arch in a way that wards off strain. 

2. Keeps the bones of the feet in their natural, normal position. 
3. Guards against flat feet. 

4. Avoids strained, tired leg muscles, increases “staying power.” 
5. Provides safe, comfortable, correct foot support. 


“P-F” will be incorporated in Canvas Rubber-Soled Basketball 
Shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich or Hood Rubber Company. 


99 


means 


Posture Foundation 





a Patented Feature found only in Basketball 
Shoes made by 


B. F. Goodrich 
2. Comfortable sponge rubber cushion 


1. Orthopedically correct rigid wedge . 
under sensitive arch of the foot. or 


maintains proper alignment of the bones 
of the foot. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
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from here and there --- 


(Continued from page 4) 


Park, Illinois, Cummins was a star foot- 
ball player at Xavier University, Cincin- 
nati, in 1937. Before entering the service, 
he coached at Marquette University High 
Schoool in 1942, and 1943. 


ee, TS 


L T. “BUCK” SHAW, former Santa 
{°Clara football coach, who took over 
as head football coach at the University 
of California for the 1945 season, has 
resigned to enter the professional coach- 
ing field. He was graduated from Notre 
Dame in 1922... . Col. Lawrence M. 
“Biff” Jones, whose 1940 Cornhuskers 
went to the Rose Bowl, has refused to re- 
turn to the University of Nebraska as 
athletic director. He was head coach and 
athletic director, before he was given leave 
of absence to serve as graduate manager 
of athletics at West Point. It was then 
announced that Lt. Comdr. Bernard A. 
“Bernie” Masterson had been given a 
five-year contract as head football coach 
at Nebraska. A former Nebraska quar- 
terback, he is the first graduate to occupy 
this position. Lt. Comdr. Masterson, who 
took up his new duties this month, 
coached the St. Mary’s pre-flight eleven 
during the 1945 season. 


HE Midwest Collegiate Athletic Con- 

ference made up of Beloit, Coe, 
Cornell, Lawrence, Monmouth, Ripon, and 
Grinnell, has voted to return to a full, 
peace-time competitive schedule, but will 
continue its relaxed eligibility standards 
for another year. Starting with the bas- 
ketball season, the Conference will recog- 
nize championship teams in each major 
sport, a practice suspended during the 
war ... The Missouri Valley Intercolle- 
giate Athletic Association, at its winter 
meeting, considered the possibility of nam- 
ing a commissioner of athletics sometime 
this year. 

* * x 

HE Thirty-Seventh Annual Drake Re- 

lays, restored to a pre-war basis, will 
be held in Des Moines, Iowa, April 26 
and 27... Jeff Cravath, head football 
coach at the University of Southern Calif- 
ornia, has accepted a new, five year 
contract . . . Harry Mehre, whose Uni- 
versity of Missippi football team won four 
games and lost five in 1945, has announced 
his resignation effective in February . . . 
The Illinois Intercollegiate Athletic Con- 
ference, comprising the various state 
teachers colleges, and Eureka, McKendree, 
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f THOUSANDS PLAY VOLLEY BALL— but few play 7 






Designed to show both the beginner and advanced player how Volley- 
ball should be played, this instructional film is recommended by the 
leading authorities on Volleyball for 
High Schools, Colleges, Industries, Clubs, and Y.M.C.A.’s 


Produced by 
ASSOCIATION FILMS 
of the National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s 
Rental: $3.00 Film Guide 
Purchase: $55.00 Order this Film Today! Furnished 
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and St. Viator colleges, has relaxed its 
athletic code to permit baseball players to 
play professionally during the summer 
without jeopardizing their eligibility in 
any collegiate sport. The action was 
taken after a three-year survey from 
which the conference said it concluded 
that numerous athletes could help finance 
their college studies by playing profes- 
sional baseball. 
* * * 

ID RICHARDSON, released to inac- 

tive duty by the navy, has been 
named golf coach at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. As a lieutenant commander, he 
had been on active duty for five years, 
serving in both the Atlantic and Pacific 
theaters. He was captain of the North- 
western golf teams in 1937, and 1938, and 
Conference champion for those years. He 
won the Western Junior title in 1936, and 
was the National Col’egiate medalist in 
1939. In assuming his new duties, he 
succeeds his former coach, Ted Payseur, 
now athletic director at Northwestern. 

* * * 


LTON E. “TAD” WIEMAN, former 
war department athletic adviser, and 
Columbia University line coach, has been 
named dean of men at the University of 
Maine, and director of physical education 
and athletics. . . . Lee Ramage, following 
his discharge from the navy, has returned 
to San Diego State College as boxing 
coach. 
* # 
HE Western Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence, at its fiftieth annual meeting in 
Chicago last month, decided that: 

Football, baseball, and basketball cham- 
pionships will be acknowledged, in addi- 
tion to those sports determined on a point 
basis, such as wrestling, track, and swim- 
ming. The championhips will be decided 
on percentage basis, with tie games 
counted as a half-game win. 

Nine football games will be permitted 
during the 1946 season, the first game not 
to be played before the last Saturday in 
September, and the final game to be played 
not later than the last Saturday before 
the last Thursday in November. Sum- 
mer practice was eliminated, but drills will 
be allowed five weeks in advance of the 
opening 1946 game. 

Starting with the 1947 season, all mem- 
bers of the “Big Ten” must play at least 
six Conference games, two of which must 
be at home. 

Freshman competition will be allowed 
until January 1, 1947. All academic re- 
quirements will be reinstated at the end of 
the current scholastic year. 

A mail vote of Conference members, 
following the meeting, disclosed that a 
majority favored making the new rule, to 
limit varsity competition by civilians to 
three years, effective at the close of the 
winter .sports season. 
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e FOOTBALLS If G Riddell 


Reprints of a series of 10 illustrated instructions on Footwork 


in Sports are available without cost. Request them. 


John T. Riddell, Inc. 
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Ederer “Invincibles” are found wher- 
ever sportsmen gather... at major 
tournaments where accurate and metic- 
ulous workmanship is essential . . . 
for every sport in which a net is used. 
Each lavincible net is carefully checked 
and tested to meet the strictest require- 
ments of amateur or professional . . . 
they're sturdily built for long life. 


TENNIS 


Our production of “Invincible” nets 
is on the upswing... be among the first 


to get your name in at your jobber’s. 


VOLLEYBALL 


“ICE HOCKEY 
BADMINTON 
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GOLF PRACTICE 
NETS 





BACKSTOPS 


i EDERER COMPANY 


“Onvincible” Sports Wets 


HOME OFFICE: 540 ORLEANS ST. CHIGAGO 








PROGRESSIVE BASKETBALL 
By EVERETT S. DEAN 


Basketball Coach, Stanford University 


Is now in its second printing. Acclaimed by many lead- 
ing coaches as the "one book" a basketball coach must 
have. 

190 pages, illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


$3 Postpaid 


EVERETT S. DEAN 
Stanford University, California 
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Diving Made Easier 


(Continued from page 11) 


| der that the diver may drop almost per- 


pendicularly to the end of the board for 
his take-off, and that its use eliminates 
the elongated hurdle, and the “field goal” 
hurdle. 

Naturally, the first dive to be taught 
is the plain front dive. Once the dive 
is started, my interest is centered on the 
point where the first mistake is made. I 
pay little attention to the entry, or the 
final form of the dive. It is obvious that 
the mistakes must be corrected from the 
beginning of the dive to the end, rather 
than from the entry back to the approach. 
Usually, a fault which starts early in the 
dive is retained in one respect or another 
throughout the subsequent parts of that 
dive. 

Once the front dive begins to take form, 
the same general procedure is applied to 
the plain back dive, with particular at- 
tention to an approach which is practical 
and also pleasing to the eye. I stress a 
balanced position for the back dive take- 
off, as well as lowering the arms from this 
balanced position to the point where 
the drive for the actual take-off begins 
If care is not taken to bring the arms 
slowly to the take-off, or lifting position, 
it will mean a loss of balance which will 
cause undue hurrying on the take-off, 
which in turn will cause the diver to fall 
away from the board at the time when he 
should be taking lift. In any type of back 
dive, falling away from the board will 
mean that the board, instead of aiding the 
diver in gaining height, will tend to spin 
him and lift him, thus cutting off height 


| and also creating a spinning motion which 


should be done by the diver himself after 
he leaves the board. 
We should remember that in all dives, 


| but especially in backward dives, the 
| board has one purpose and only one pur- 


pose—to put the diver into the air, at the 
proper position, so that he may execute 
the required mechanics. If spin is given 
the diver, through a leaning take-off, it - 
is difficult to gauge the amount of im- 
petus given the spin by the board, which 
in turn makes it difficult to gauge the 
opening point, and difficult to control the 
angle of entry. 

The front dive and the back dive are 


| practiced almost exclusively, until about 


one month preceding the first meet. Al- 
though practicing only these two dives for 
such a long period of time would indi- 
cate that we neglect the other dives, this 
is not the case. These two dives incor- 
porate every fundamental of every listed 
dive, except the actual mechanics of the 
individual dives. For instances, every 
take-off on a running dive should be the 
same, regardless of the dive to be exe- 
cuted. On every backward take-off, the 
take-off and lift should be identical, re- 


| gardless of the dive which is to be done. 
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COPIES FOR 
YOUR ENTIRE TEAM 


@ Here’s the easy, convenient way to get your team this valuable, 
fundamental information. Order copies of Dave MacMillan’s basket- 


ball book in bulk, then hand out one to each member of the squad. 
More convenient than asking each boy to obtain his book under the 
individual order plan which is our normal method of distribution. 


We want to help you build champions. So, starting right now, 
we’re taking team orders for as many books as you need—and to 
make it still easier, there are no box top requirements on these 


special team orders. 

Coaches and athletic directors may use the coupon below (or 
write on official stationery) to place bulk orders for ‘‘Want to 
be a Basketball Champion?” Just attach your check or money 
order to cover cost of printing and mailing (5c per book). 

This is not a give-away book. It is the same authoritative basket- 
ball manual we continue to offer in national advertising and on the 
back of every Wheaties package. It is one of 14 books in Wheaties 
new Library of Sports—a series of instruction manuals designed to 
bring expert fundamental coaching to boys and girls in every section 


of the country. 
written by Dave MacMillan, one of the greatest professional players 
of all time, and head coach of the University of Minnesota. Here 
are 32 picture-packed pages emphasizing the fundamentals you want 
every member of your squad to have. Here’s sound, simple, useable 
advice based upon years of champion playing and coaching. 


if you have missed seeing this excellent coach- 
ing aid, please write for a sample copy. If you’re 


familiar with the book, the team order form is what 
you've been waiting for. Send your order today! 


“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade 


Contains no advertising! ‘“Want to be a Basketball Champion?” is 


marks of General Mills, Ine. 


SPECIAL TEAM ORDER FORM 





WHEATIES LIBRARY OF SPORTS 
Dept. 163, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Please send me_____copies of “‘Want to be a Basketball Champion?” 





to be distributed to my team. I enclosé 5c for each book. 





Name ak ata 
School or Organization 


Street. 





City 
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There is no reason to have one take-off 
for a dive in Group 1, and a different take- 
off for the running dives in Group 5. By 
the same token, the take-offs for Groups 
2 and 4, and the backward take-offs of 
Group 5 should be alike. I emphasize to 
the diver that, unless he tells me what the 
dive is going to be, I should not be able 
to identify the dive, until he has left the 
board, and has taken most of his height. 
If he anticipates a dive, he will lose height, 
and, in all probability, the board will 
spin him in addition to the spin which 
he adds to the dive. 

Usually, it is advisable for a diver with 
little experience to start the more sim- 
ple dives. In most cases, he will find that 
the tuck position is not only easier to 
master, but that it will give him the larg- 
est number of points until such time as 
his diving has, through experience, ad- 
vanced to a point where the pike or lay- 
out may be used with success. The be- 
ginner will find that head-first entries 
are much easier to control, and better for 
his score. Many divers, with considerable 
experience, will dodge feet-first entries 
because they are more difficult to control, 
and generally are not the dives which 
produce high scores. Why are they harder 
to control? Simply because the head, 
which is the steering gear in all dives, 


Wr with a war on — your squad 
of good athletes is probably get- 


ting smaller and smaller. This only - 


adds to your headaches — how to keep 
the remaining boys off the disabled list. 

That’s why crack trainers are calling 
ANTIPHLOGISTINE into action more 
and more. ANTIPHLOGISTINE has 
proved itself — over and over — asa 
splendid medicated poultice. Just the 


is at the wrong end of the dive in a feet- 
first entry. 

We have mentioned that the head is the 
steering gear in all dives. Now, let us go 
into this a little more thoroughly. Most 
divers who have not attained real suc- 
cess have a tendency, at the top of a 
dive, particularly in Group 1 dives, to 
throw the head back in an unnatural posi- 
tion, and momentarily “look over the 
scenery.” No doubt, the lay person, 
watching this type of diver, is greatly im- 
pressed by such an action, and fails to 
recognize the results when the diver, in 
order to make his entry, is forced to draw 
his head between his arms. If the head 
were not brought into position for the 
entry, the diver would get a slap in the 
face, and probably would land somewhat 
flat. So, he pulls his head down between 
his arms to make the entry, his steering 
gear turns, and, as a result, he has an 
“overthrow.” This means that his feet 
enter at a point somewhat in advance of 
his head. 

The movements of the head should be 
at a minimum. The head should be 
used to make minor adjustments in the 
downward flight, not major adjustments. 
In a feet-first entry, once the diver opens 
up, his head must be in its final position 
for the entry. Many divers, on a feet- 


first entry, will open up with the head 
well forward as though watching the feet. 
Just as the entry is to be made, the head 
will be straightened, and the diver has 
a tendency to go over. 

The rule books have considerable space 
devoted to descriptions of dives. If the 
descriptions are followed, a diver will have 
more success than if he tries some other 
method. There is one dive in particular 
that is “kicked around” more than any 
other, and without reason. It is the half- 
gainer with a half twist. Except for 
our top-flight divers, the majority start 
the half twist either on the board, or so 
soon after leaving the board that the 
half-gainer is never established. As long 
as the dive is a half-gainer with a half 
twist, why not follow the rule, and take 
a half-gainer and then add a half twist 
to it? There is no hurry on the dive, 
provided the approach, hurdle, and lift 
are executed properly. This particular 
dive can- not be done, unless the lift is 
there. Once the lift is cut short, in favor 
of an early half-gainer, or for an early 
half twist, or both, it is an unsuccessful 
attempt. 

Many divers in attempting to execute 
a gainer and a half will make the same 
mistake. Their take-off is altered, height 
is cut short, and an early attempt is 


thing for bruises, sprains, strains and 


minor contusions. 


the game”. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklet — “ Athletic Injuries” 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP 'EM IN THE GAME” 


The prolonged “Moist Heat” of ANTI- 
PHLOGISTINE does a real job in reliev- 
ing the pain, swelling and soreness. It 
helps speed recovery — without inter- 
rupting your athlete’s rest. All this 
means an important answer to your 
acute problem of “keeping ’em in 


AAntiphlogistines 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., Inc. 


New York 13, N. Y. 
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Sweaters 
Football Pants ° Jerseys 
Blocking Pads 
Shoulder Pads 
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“Boxing a Vital Part of School 


Training Program” 

Boxing is recognized as a vital training program 
and is highly recommended for all high schools 
and colleges. To do this training job right proper 
equipment is essential. More and more schools are 
standardizing on NATIONAL equipment because 
it is designed and built by experts to do the job. 
John J. Walsh, famous University of Wisconsin 
coach, is on our advisory staff. 

National Jim-Flex mats are built of genuine 
platten process layer felt guaranteed free from 
broken punching needles. Side walls built up 
square . . . Handles are reinforced and lie close 
to mat . . . Heavy covers, tufted every 6” with 
extra strength waxed tufting twine make a mat 
that stands the gaff. SEMBER 

Write for complete details 
on Mats, Boxing Rings, Train- 
ing Bags, Pad Covers, Wall 
Mats, etc. 


NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 


360 MARQUETTE + «+ «© FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 





Indiana Basketball Coaching School Notes 


Are now available 
Plays, diagrams and lectures of the following coaches: 
Glenn Curtis Loren Ellis Burl Friddle 


Wayne Wakefield Ed Kellow __E. N. Case 
and Cliff Wells 
Mail check for $1.50 to 
CLIFF WELLS, Berry Bowl, Logansport, Indiana 














made to get into the mechanics, so as to 
complete it in time to make an entry 
which is not horizontal. If these divers 
would spend more time in establishing a 
correct lift, many of them would find 
that their first two dives are as much too 
long as they were too short when they 
“chiseled” on the height. 

Now, let us look at a back one and a 
half. A number of years ago, an estab- 
lished diver joined me in observing the 
different tactics employed by various 
divers in executing the back one and a 
half. We saw all kinds of back one and 
a halfs, but it was obvious that those 
divers who had success were making their 
take-offs vertically. They did not lean 
backward in the take-off in anticipation 
of the one and a half. If you were to 
observe only the diver’s legs during the 
take-off, you would notice that his legs 
go vertically from the board, and that if 
the dive were stopped a moment before 
the mechanics were started, that the feet 
would be directly above where they were 
on the take-off. From this position, the 
mechanics are executed with one-third of 
the body over the board, and about two 
feet above the board. This allows the 
entry to be made approximately four feet 
from the end of the board. If the diver 
were to lean, he would get impetus first 
from his spin from the board, and, of 
course, lose height. No matter how he 
adjusted his open-up, he would be unable 
to control the entry, and the point of 
entry would be considerably farther away 
from the board. 

Both of us watched a diver, in the in- 
tercollegiates, attempt to adjust his entry 
after falling backward slightly on his take- 
off. About one dive in twenty was ad- 
justed, and that is an unusually good 
average. Adjusting this type of an entry 
is most difficult because the amount of 
lift, and the amount of board spin vary 
from dive to dive. 

The back dive with a half twist is an- 
other dive quite often abused. Do as the 
name implies, and the dive is much more 
simple. Take the back dive, allow the 
body to be about parallel with the sur- 
face of the water for a plain back dive, 
drop the one hand, roll the head, and the 
dive comes naturally. In fact, any of the 
non-spinning dives with a half twist is 
simplified if the body is parallel to the 
water, or nearly so, when the twist is 
started. Starting the twist too soon 


makes it difficult to attain a twist, while 
| starting it too late causes an over-twist. 
| Several of these points may be proved if 


the diver will attempt the famous half- 


| gainer with a half twist, with a forward 


one and a half. Of course, this seems to 
be too much diving for one dive, and it 
will end up to be exactly that if the 
height is not there, or if the twist is 
brought in too soon. But, when each part 
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PERFECT FIT 
MEANS 


PERFECT SUPPORT 


Any knee support must fit perfectly to 
give the desired results: No two knees 
are exactly alike, but—when you build 
the support for the knee involved, you 
know it fits perfectly. 


This assures perfect support. This sup- 
port, combining the use of felt, adhesive 
tape and Ace Bandage No. 8 (with las- 
tex), is best when applied as per direc- 
tions found in the Ace Athletic Manual. 
Send for your marked copy. 


B-D ACE BANDAGES 


*] ALL-COTTON ELASTIC 
Standard, Moderate Elasticity 


#@ ELASTIC—WITH LASTEX* 
For Persistent Elasticity 


* Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


Sold at all Drug and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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ot this difficult dive is executed at its 
proper place, and care has been taken to 
obtain the maximum height, the dive 
falls together rather easily. 

Every dive should be completed once 
it is started. It is a bad habit to take an 
approach, and possibly a hurdle, and then 
start over. In a meet, such tactics will 
reduce the score. The diver should learn 
to make the best of every dive, whether 
it is a practice dive or a dive in a meet. 
Likewise, many divers cultivate the prac- 
tice of going about half way through the 
mechanics of the dive, and then fold up 
intentionally because, at that point, the 
diver is not satisfied with his perform- 
ance. He should, when dissatisfied, see 
how much of it he can salvage, for it might 
be necessary on many occasions to do just 
that. 

The fault of divers throwing their arms 
overhead is a fault which can not be 
justified. Once the arms go over the head, 


' the diver has lost track of his position. 


He does not know what would have hap- 
pened on the entry had he refrained from 
raising his arms. In reality, he has made. 
one mistake, and tried to justify it with 
a second mistake. In many cases, the 
dive would have been passable, if he had 
left his arms where they belong. 

Once we get into working the complete 
group of dives to be used in a meet, we 
practice every dive every day, with par- 
ticular emphasis on those divers who are 
below par. A boy who expects to attain 
success in college diving should be able 
to perform from sixty to one hundred 
dives every day in practice. He can not 
do this, however, without working up to 
it gradually. There is considerable ex- 
ercise involved in getting on the board, 
and getting out of the water, even if the 
dive itself is not considered. To jump 
into a schedule of sixty or more dives, 
without gradually working up to it, re- 
sults in nothing but complete exhaustion 
before the sixtieth dive appears. Many 
divers find that two smaller practice 
periods each day will give a greater num- 
ber of dives with less fatigue. 

Diving takes time, and it takes a vast 
deal of patience. If a group of three, or 
four, or five dive at the same time, it is 
helpful because those who have attained 
some degree of success will be of consider- 
able help to those who are just starting. 
Each diver will learn from seeing the 
other divers in action, and by listening to 
coaching comment pertaining to the dives. 
Often, one diver will interpret the coach’s 
instructions to a second diver, so that 
what may not have been understood be- 
comes clear through different wordage. 

Take diving groups seriously, do not 
expect results overnight, and remember 
your boys will get no more out of diving 
than what you put into vour instruction 
periods. 
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Championship 


in the 
Making 


OUR bid for a place among 

the top-bracket coaches is 
strengthened when you apply a 
100% non-slippery Seal-O-San 
finish on your gym floor. 


For Seal-O-San helps give you a 

high-scoring team. Ona slip- 

proof Seal-O-San floor you'll see 

your team score victory after vic- 

tory. You'll see skillful pivoting, 
passing, shooting—the kind that makes coaches stand up and cheer. 


Seal-O-San is certain to aid your team because the specially prepared ingredients 
provide a flexible surface for the flexible sole of the gym shoe, making possible quick 
starts and sudden stops. By adding speed to footwork, Seal-O-San helps you build an 
offénse and a defense that “clicks.” 


Moreover, serious accidents from skids and falls are reduced. Thus, Seal-O-San helps 
keep your best shots in the game... keeps your winning combination intact. 


Start making your team a title contender by putting a mop-applied, easily maintained 
Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor. Of this you can be certain: what Seal-O-San 
has done to improve teamplay for 5500 successful coaches it will also do for you. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
CHICAGO... . CINCINNATI... DALLAS... DETROIT... DENVER... MINNEAPOLIS... NEW ORLEANS... NEW YORK... SEATTLE... SIOUX CITY... TORONTO 
—_- — 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 


POSITIVE CONTROL OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 
Three steps keep Athlete's Foot out of your school. First, a & 
use Odorless Derma-San Fungicide and Germicide for 
scrubbing, to remove sources of infection. Second, use 


Derma-San in footbaths to eliminate existing infections. 
Third, sprinkle Derma-San Foot Powder into shoes to pre- 
vent new infections. Write for details. You'll agree that 
the Derma-San Control System is simple, direct, sure. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE PROVEN IDEAL GYMNASIUM FLOOR FINISH ...ITS NAME IS SEAL-O-SAN 





